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lend new force to the missionary task of the Church. 
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EDITORIAL 


“CAN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH AWAKEN TO MISSIO 
Is it really possible for the Episcopal Church to be a militant 
on mission, or will it always be largely a citadel of solace and refuge? 
These words are said (God grant!) in full appreciation of many splendid 
_ exceptions. We do have a few parishioners in every parish who, motivated 
by the logic of their faith, deliberately notice and deal with community im- 
morality and injustice—even though there are seldom enough of them to form 
an effective parish Christian Social Relations Committee. There are priests 
and laymen who are deep in the Liturgical Revival, and who do not just 
add—simply as pious afterthought—the all-inclusive missionary implications 
' of liturgy. There are vestrymen who cringe with uneasiness, and do not 
_ keep silent, at the cautious introversion of our budgets—some even who per- 
| sistently speak with corrective rebuttal to balance the truisms that make us 
| decide to fashion shelters which are the most comfortable any religion has 
ever known. There are those who strongly bid the Church “defend the 
Faith” who at the same time know that the main purpose of "the Faith” 
'is to be passed on, not guarded; that a faith unexported is not really 
true, however correct. We do have administrators in an ever more centralized 
system who realize that in achieving efficient coordination we also create 
| stultifying idols. God has not left us without the precious, unhonored few in 
/ every Episcopal group who know—with all its bewilderment to our human 
| logic—that the great signs of the Church’s power are not success but faithful 
suffering, not numbers but quiet, intensive witness, not newsworthy headlines 
| but a being guilelessly, anonymously true to the final Good News of God. 
Nevertheless, though the blessed exceptions are obvious, the question must 
_be asked again and again in every corner of Episcopal Church life — 
Is is really possible for us Episcopalians to be a militant 
community on mission, or will we be always characteristic- 
ally a beautiful and proper citadel of solace and refuge? 
| Why is it that this question must be asked? Our faith may be compre- 
| hensive and orthodox, serving as a corrective to exaggerations and half- 
|truths in many other Christian bodies. Our anchored continuity of belief 
and ritual so often provides others with standards for discriminating between 
/the new and good, and what is merely popular and bizarre. With all the 
latitude and flexibility in our manners and cultus, we have things to do and 
words to say in daily crises, small and great, which do both gyard and con- 
| vey to men right Christian responses to the demands and pitfalls of this un- 
charted twentieth century jungle life of ours. We should always say it 
quietly, but how we are needed indeed, and thank God for our Anglican in- 
heritance! Yet, in the face of our times, and by contrast to so many Chris- 
tion brothers (at least the 38 or 40 whose mission-giving exceeds ours!) how 
miserably feeble is our instinct for mission, for the outward use of our treas- 
ures, for giving to others what the Lord tells us we cannot have unless it is 
given away! 
| For what basic purpose do we baptize and teach Baptism to be—just for 
‘remission of sin, for the miracle of rebirth, for security in God's kingship, for 
mystical membership in the deathless Body of Christ? Or is there a driving 
consensus in our whole administration of the sacrament that by this divine 
deed of identifying with Christ, human beings are being launched on mission 
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—into conflict, non-conformity, disciplined self-sacrifice, suffering, unrewarded 
service even to those we may love not much or at all? Do we baptize to 
bring to birth soldiers or pensioners? . . . What is the telling, the dominating 
expectation in our participation in the Eucharist? To be sanctified in our 
status quo, nicer people, arbiters and neutrals in human relationships, more 
prayerful in daily crisis, uncriticizable and unbothersome, unrecognizable as 
Christians in the arenas of human decision—with correct Churchly phrases 
as bulwarks for an essential passivity? Is Confirmation prepared for as a 
nourishment for apostles on Christ's mission, or as a “spiritual” support for 
personal or social serenities? ... We pray that every marriage shall estab- 
lish a “haven,” but do we mean enough by this? Does it include the con- 
tagiousness of Christian loyalty, the fulfillment of Christian marriage as a 


missionary cell of the Church militant? ... To penitents we say “Go in 
peace,” but do we stress “Go’’—to share, to make known to others the un- 
speakable peace of Christ's absolution? . . . How often, in ministering to the 


sick, do we commend to their prayers others who are ill? (Is is a private Com- 
munion really complete without bidden intercessions for others?) To the 
healed do we say only ‘Be thankful” and not also ‘Tell how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee’? . . . Our Ordinal leaves much unsaid about leader- 
ship in mission. Can we really claim that this is because the missionary 
vocation of every Christian is assumed throughout and therefore need not 
here be made explicit? . . . For what most basic of all purposes do we try to 
educate our children in Church school — to become informed, to stay sane, 
to live in maturity with others and loyally to support the Church? Or, by 
troubled choices, at risk and cost, to give life for hurt and empty people who 
may not even know what it is they really “need”? . . . Do congregations 
elect vestrymen to take care of what is there, keep pace, for Parish honor, 
with what is expected by community and Diocese—or to be their counselors 
and leaders in self-giving? ‘Take good custody of what we own,” or, “Show 
us where we should go”? Nowadays we are commending various forms of 
tithing—because of the “need of the giver to give.” Good! But let us not 
forget for one moment how that can become another gimmick of self-regard 
in current religious climates. Let us also tithe for the sake of the illimitable 
budget of the Lord God Who has quite a bit of work He wants done! ... 
Et cetera. 


Of course it can well be said that a sickness of introversion is not all 
Episcopalian. But are we not, have we not always been, especially suscept- 
ible to it? Can it be historically verified that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S.A., and the Colonial Church, its mother, were really born of any 
great missionary impulse from England? As we read our history, is it not true 
that missionary outreach, certainly by decision of leadership, has been, not 
the rule, but the exception? Some commentators hint that ours is historically 
and inevitably a pastorally-oriented kind of Christianity, sanctifying national 
citizenship or offering men sacramental surcease from the toils of this world. 
Others say that a church (as is true of any like human grouping) with a 
strong inheritance of protective order and good tradition is congenitally in- 
capable of taking much risk in thrusting outward beyond its own circles of 
safety — with the appalling corollary that we are fated to be always an 
arsenal for the missionary labors of others! It is being said by some of our 
own in high places that however vehemently we may define the Church as 
essentially Mission, in this particular age it is simply not possible to get this 
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believed by our constituents with much vigor—adding that therefore inde- 
pendent missionary societies are absolutely essential! Still others warn 
that only a “sect’’ can be unified, decisive and on the march; a “church” 
must include all sorts and cannot move faster or farther than its central ma- 
jority . . . We must listen, too, to those who show us how all the churches 
are being deeply affected if not largely fed by the shapeless, indefinable 
and increasing religiousness of the hour. This religiousness is certainly not 
all bad, and more assuredly not all good—rather it is a confusion of forces 
ascending and descending the accesses to man’s group and individual moti- 
vational centers. So volatile are these depth energies being released in men 
and nations these days, that it may be impossible to expect any volunteer 
group, except one with the strictest tests for entrance, to be militantly united 
in motive and vision, for mainly either safety or outreach. 

Whatever the explanations of our congenital character and present con- 
dition, the question remains: Can the Episcopal Church be moved much 
more toward the discovery of itself as a responsible part of a mighty cove- 
nant community on mission, or must we be largely a household for those 
who may find in us “what they need"? (True, we may know that mission 
under covenant is what they precisely “need” most; and it may be that they 
will one day find their way past all the preliminary mood-and-culture-boost, 
all the pietistic and romantic “needs” which first cause their choice of us.) 

Can the dominant thrust of our inward nurture and our outward impact be 
much more missionary than it is in our time? 

Probably this is not a matter of a “question” which can be answered. 

It is rather, in human terms, a matter of the quiet intensification of our search 
for strategies, of a steady, suffering commitment of us all to shift toward 
mission the axis of our inevitable compromises. Above all, it means more 
_ faith—greater trust in Him who is ever mightily on His Mission and is using 
the poorest efforts of the least of us towards the sure victory of His Kingship. 


Not too long after my arrival on the field, I happened to meet on 
Anglican clergyman from New Zealand, who remarked on hearing 
what church I represented: “That is the church with the small mis- 
sionary effort, isn’t it?” . . . Somewhat later, I met a young mission- 
ary of another denomination fresh out from one of the seminaries 
intimately associated with an Episcopal one, and in response to the 


| 
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same information, he remarked, “May I touch you — I've never 
met an Episcopal missionary before. They must be few and far 
between.” 


(Dr. Margaret Lane, India) 


Grant, we beseech thee, merciful God, that thy Church, being 
gathered together in unity by thy Holy Spirit, may manifest thy pow- 
er among all peoples, to the glory of thy Name; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord, who liveth and reigneth with thee and the same Spirit, 
one God, world without end. Amen. 

(Collect for Tuesday in Whitsun Week, 
Book of Common Prayer) 
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The Monkeys and the Sundial 


Paul Roche 


A missionary once, struck down 
with fever in the heart of the forest, 
was on the point of death, but the 
monkeys came and ministered to 
him, bringing him coconuts full of 
milk and berries that healed. 

After several days he was well 
again and made preparations to de- 
part. But the monkeys had fallen in 
love with his gentle ways, and would 
not let him go. Then he said: 

“Oh, Monkeys, is this not a selfish 
thing to wish to keep me for your- 
selves? Have I not other places and 
other people to whom I must bring 
the word of God?” 

And the monkeys were ashamed of 
themselves and said: 

“Man of God, we know that we are 
a good-for-nothing lot, constantly 
quarreling and passing whole days 
in idleness and chatter. Teach us 
your gentle ways. Then at least you 
can go in peace.” 

So the missionary stayed a while 
longer and taught the monkeys how 


A poet, classicist, and novelist, Paul 
Roche came to the United States from 
England in 1954, and since then has 
taught at Michigan State University 
and Smith College. Mr. Roche’s books 
are: “The Rat and the Convent Dove” 
(a book of fables, 1952, from which 
this parable is taken), “O Pale Gali- 
lean” (a novel, 1954), and “The Oedi- 
pus Plays of Sophocles” (Mentor, 
1958). 


to pray, and how to tell the signs of 
the wind and the stars, and how to 
weave baskets of coconut fibers. But 
again, when he wanted to go, they 
all cried out: 

“Oh, oh, oh . . .! Give us at least 
something to remember you by.” 

And a little monkey seized his 
watch and squeaked: 

“Give us that!" 

But the missionary answered: 

“I cannot give you my watch, for 
it is the only watch I have. Besides, 
you do not know how io tell the 
time.” 

And they said: 

“Teach us.” 

So the missionary taught them how 
to tell the time, and he built a sundial 
in a clearing of the forest, on which 
was written: “To my beloved Mon- 
keys, in gratitude.” 

And the monkeys, full of delight, 
came in troops all day long to tell 
the time. But the missionary gathered 
together his things in secret and de- 
parted. 

Then the monkeys looked for him 
and when they could not find him 
they wept, and for a whole day 
mourned his going. Then an Elder 
of the monkeys said: 

“We must preserve forever this 
handsome sundial our dear mission- 
ary has given us. Come, let us build 
a canopy of palm leaves over it.” 

And the monkeys gathered around 
and built a canopy over the sundial 
to protect it from the sun. 
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Glimpses of the Christian Church In Asia 


Joseph M. Kitagawa 


“There are vast tracts of the world 
which may not in the past, for a few 
generations, have taken much part in 
world affairs. But they are awake; 
their people are moving ond they 
have no intention whatever of being 


ignored or of being passed by.” 
(Jawaharlal Nehru) 


@) 
Asia Today 


It is ironic that today the Christian 
churches seem to find it extremely 
difficult to read the signs of our time 
in Asia. The churches in Asia have 
been for the most part “spectators” 
of, and not participants in, the revo- 


Joseph Mitsuo Kitagawa is an 
Episcopal priest, assistant professor 
of the History of Religions on the 
Federated Faculty of the Chicago 
Divinity School and on the editorial 
board of this journal. Something of 
his stature in his field may be in- 
| fered from the fact that he is the 
first known Christian to have been 
| asked to lecture on Buddhism before 
Buddhist scholars in a Buddhist uni- 
versity. His commentary on the Asian 
scene follows a years round-the- 
world trip to study the contemporary 
state of eastern religions. Fully 
aware of the limitations of any pano- 
ramice commentary, he says of this 
article: “No two _ situations were 
alike, and it is difficult to make 
sweeping statements about the gen- 
eral features of Christian Churches 
im the Hast. Others would no doubt 
gain different impressions and form- 
ulate different opinions on the same 
subject. Nevertheless, I feel it is 
worth while to describe a few situa- 
tions as I saw them, and invite others 
\to ponder with me the problems and 
| the promises of the Christian Church 
in the Asian world today.” 


lutionary movements, and even today 
they are not certain how they can re- 
late themselves to their immediate 
religious and cultural environments. 
Although there are some prophetic 
voices, they are either barely tolerat- 
ed or totally ignored by the churches 
in Asia. On the other hand, the 
churches in the West have been 
closely involved in Western culture, 
and have accepted unconsciously or 
consciously its traditional paternal- 
istic attitude toward the East. In re- 
cent years, however, the political and 
business leaders in the West have 
been compelled to recognize the revo- 
lutionary changes in the East. Some 
of the ecclesiastical leaders, too, rea- 
lize that the churches in Asia must 
adjust to new situations. But their 
constituents, that is, the majority of 
the churches in the West, are still un- 
der the happy illusion that increased 
missionary budgets, new slogans and 
new techniques will enable the 
churches to keep pace with the cul- 
tural and religious changes in Asia. 
Actually, much progress has been 
made in many aspects of the mission- 
ary program. Organizational struc- 
tures of missionary societies have 
been streamlined, many of the mis- 
sionaries are now called “fraternal 
workers” instead of the archaic term 
“missionaries,” a better, more up-to- 
date training and orientation are 
available for church personnel going 
overseas, and Asian Christians are 
given many positions of leadership. 
But all these efforts, necessary 
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though they have been, have done 
little more than keep the struggling 
churches in Asia alive. 

The Asian Church in Retrospect 

In a sense, the churches are caught 
in the trap which they helped to build 
during the nineteenth century, when 
Christianity, especially Protestant 
Christianity—here including the An- 
glican Communion—made a pheno- 
menal expansion in Asia and Africa 
as a by-product of the advance of 
Western civilization and culture. 
Among the pecple in Asia, this situa- 
tion gave rise to three kinds of atti- 
tudes toward Western influence. The 
first was a positive reaction to things 
Western by a small group of young 
people who wanted to be emanci- 
pated from their cultural and reli- 
gious traditions. Second, there was 
a negative reaction among a small 
group of ultra-conservative people, 
who rejected anything new and West- 
ern. Third, was the indifferent atti- 
tude of the large majority of the 
masses. Understandably, Christian 
missionaries reached the iconoclastic 
young people, mainly in the urban 
areas, who welcomed anything novel. 
In some cases, missionaries were also 
welcomed by the oppressed peasant- 
ry and those who had been looked 
down upon by the majority; these 
men and women at the lowest strata 
of Asiatic society found a new sense 
of dignity in embracing the Christian 
faith. 

Many of the European and Ameri- 
can missionaries who went to Asia 
in the last century were "'pietists” — 
theologically naive but emotionally 
dedicated to save all “pagans” from 
hellfire and eternal damnation. Mis- 
sionary work to them meant trans- 
planting Western Christianity in toto 
in Asia. They failed to understand 
that they were addressing themselves 
to one of the most far-reaching socio- 
cultural revolutions, precipitated to 
be sure by the impact of the West. 
They hoped and believed that West- 


erm “Christian” culture would dis- 
place the traditional “pagan” cultures 
in Asia. So they built churches and 
schools, modeled after those they had 
known in the West. Western cultural 
values were taught both consciously 
and unconsciously, as Christian vir- 
tues. In all fairness to the mission- 
aries of the last century, it must be 
pointed out that their attitude and 
approach were welcomed by many 
of the early Christian converts in 
Asia. In the nineteenth century, am- 
bitious young Asians in urban areas 
found Western learning the best 
means toward their own upward so- 
cial mobility, and for it they willingly 
rejected their ancestral ways and be- 
liefs. And the oppressed peasantry 
who found new meaning and a sense 
of dignity in Christian faith had noth- 
ing to lose for they had had neither 
the privilege nor the opportunity to 
participate in traditional Asian arts 
and culture anyway. 


The combined effect of the pietism 
of Western missionaries and the wil- 
lingness of many of the first genera- 
tion Asian converts to discard their 
traditional cultures and religions led 
to the development of the so-called 
“mission compound” and the Christ- 
ian communities. Architecture, church 
music, and the mission school curricu- 
lum were designed without regard for 
the traditional cultural values and 
arts of Asia. Many non-Christian 
neighbors accused the Christian 
churches of being too “foreign” and 
“alien,” but Western missionaries 
and many of the early Asian converts 
were convinced that the Eastern cul- 
tures were doomed to disintegrate, 
and that they were reading the signs 
of the time correctly. 


But the Eastern cultures did not 


crumble and Eastern religions did not _ 


die out. Stimulated, to be sure, by 


the impact of the West, Eastern re- | 


formers have made a serious effort to 
eradicate the evils within the tradi- 


| 
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tional Asian cultures and societies. 
Starting with the Islamic nations in 
the Near and Middle East, then in 
India, Southeast Asia and the Far 
East, people began to be caught in 
the whirlwind of social, cultural and 
political revolutions. Reformers merci- 
lessly attacked the stagnant customs 
of their immediate past. Their aim, 
however, was not to destroy but to 
reconstruct the Eastern cultures, re- 
ligions, and societies. That the East- 
ern reformers initially regarded West- 
ern missionaries and native Chris- 
tians as their allies did not mitigate 
the basic difference between their ob- 
jectives. The reformers attempted to 
utilize Western learning for the pur- 
pose of rejuvenating the East, while 
Western missionaries and Western- 
ized Christions wanted to Christian- 
ize, and Westernize, the people in 
Asia. Gradually, resentment was ex- 
pressed by the reformers against the 
Christians, whom they felt to be tak- 
ing unfair advantage of the social 
changes by exploiting education and 
philanthropic works for proselytizing 
purposes. This was particularly true 
in many parts of Asia which came 
under the colonial rule, where the 
colonial administration often support- 
ed the cause of Christian missionary 
work direcily or indirectly. 

Whether this resentment and these 
criticisms of Christian missionary 
work were justifiable or not is an- 
other question. Ultimately, educa- 
tion, medical and social work, and all 
other activities of the church are 
meant to be related to God's act of 
redemption of the whole world. But 
by equating philanthropy too directly 
with salvation the churches created 
“rice Christians,” and by equating 
education with the proselytizing ef- 
fort they created mediocre schools, 
preoccupied with chapel attend- 
ance and the number of baptisms at 
the expense of competent education. 
“One could understand,’ said Mahat- 
ma Gandhi, “the attack on untouch- 


ability and many other errors that 
have crept into Hindu life. And if 
they [Christian missionaries] would 
help us to get rid of the admitted 
abuses and purify our religion, they 
would do helpful constructive work 
which would be gratefully appreciat- 
ed. But so far as one can understand 
the present effort, it is to uproot Hin- 
duism from the very foundation and 
replace it by another faith.” Rightly 
or wrongly, many Easterners felt that 
they were in a life-or-death struggle 
of revolutionary currents, and that 
they had to sell their souls to the 
Christians for their food and educa- 
tion. Many Asians did not accept the 
Christian social and educational 
works as _ selfless expressions of 
Christian love; rather, they suspected 
sinister ulterior motives behind the 
Christian philanthropic program and 
concluded that the price was too 
high. 

Suspicion begets more suspicions, 
especially when it is confirmed by 
concrete experience. As the Eastern 
peoples began to recover from the 
initial shock of the encounter with 
the West, and as they regained self- 
consciousness and_ self-confidence, 
they began to be more critical of the 
Western nations and Western civili- 
zation. For this they found an easy 
target in the Asiatic Christians who 
were so singularly oriented toward 
the West. To many Asians, struggl- 
ing to be emancipated from the poli- 
tical and economic yoke of Western 
nations, two world wars hardly in- 
spired them to fight in defense of 
Christian civilization, even when they 
had no choice but to fight for their 
colonial masters. They did not share 
the sentiment of the joint declaration 
by the English archbishops, the Mo- 
derator of the Free Church Council, 
and the Roman Cardinal made dur- 
ing the last war: “No permanent 
peace is possible in Europe unless 
the principles of the Christian religion 
are made the foundation of national 
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policy and of all social life.” What 
these ecclesiastics in Europe meant 
was one thing, how it sounded to non- 
Christians in the colonial empires 
was quite another. When an Angli- 
can bishop in Ceylon declared that 
the task of the Church in Ceylon 
would not be finished till the remain- 
ing ninety percent of the population, 
who were not Christians, were con- 
verted, the spokesman of Buddhism 
commented: 

"The cry of “conversion” by Bish- 
ops in outposts of the Empire is only 
a subdued note of the louder pedal 
of “win the world for a Christian 
civilization” by imperialists in the 
heart of the Empire. Winning for a 
“Christian civilization” simply meant 
winning for the Empire, and ‘winning 
for the Empire” means enslavement 
for purposes of exploitation. In the 
figurative language of Churchill and 
lesser lights of the Conservative Par- 
ty, it was, ‘we have not become the 
King’s Ministers in order to liquidate 
the Empire.’ “ (The Revolt in the 
Temple, 1953, p. 499.) 

Thus in the twentieth century, the 
relationship between the Christians 
and non-Christians in Asia degenerat- 
ed, and the communication between 
them broke down. Christianity was 
caught in the struggle of the Eastern 
peoples’ revolt against their Western 
exploiters. As Profesor Reinhold Nie- 
buhr observes, the Easterners “have 
felt the pretension of ethnic superior- 
ity which the white races expressed 
in establishing their power, even 
more keenly than the economic and 
political injustices.” Although the 
missionary enterprise had been a 
counter-weight to this evil, “this en- 
terprise was seriously embarrassed 
by the fact that the European world 
(in which we must include America 
and the British dominions as well as 
other nations with a European heri- 
tage) was only only the source of 
the Christian missionary impulse but 
also the basis of the thrust of imper- 
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ial dominion.” Furthermore, the mis- 
sionary enterprise became highly in- 
stitutionalized and bureaucratized, 
and the almighty missionary societies 
in the West guided, supported and 
dictated the policies of the churches 
in the East. (Cf. my article, “Divided 
We Stand,” Religion in Life, XXVIL, 3, 
Summer 1958) The missionary struc- 
ture of the churches had all the ear- 
marks of ecclesiastical imperialism, 
at least in the eyes of the Asian non- 
Christians. 

Some voices were raised from 
among the Christians in Asia that 
Christians should have a double or- 
ientation. In the words of Mr. M. M. 
Thomas, Christians in Asia must be 
closely related to the churches of the 
West on the one hand, and must 
have as full a participation as pos- 
sible in the struggle against the col- 
onial countries on the other hand. “In 
certain countries like Indonesia and 
Indo-China it means active participa- 
tion in armed conflict against the 
Western European powers; in the rest 
of Asia the war is no less real though 
not so open.” But, the majority of 
Christian leaders in Asia felt help- 
less, The churches in Asia developed 
as sub-divisions of those in the West, 
and they could not operate costly in- 
stitutions without heavy financial sub- 
sidy from Western churches. Besides, 
many of the Christian leaders were 
so isolated from the rest of society 
that losing their positions, prestige, 
and meager income in the church 
would have meant financial, social, 
and emotional disaster for them. 
All they could do was to make a 
minimum compromise with the na- 
tionalistict trends at home, so as not 
to antagonize the missionary societies 
across the ocean. The missionary so- 
cieties and the churches in the West 
were also helpless in this situation. 
Their established patterns, policies 
and attitudes could not be changed 


overnight. They transferred titles, of- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Four Ways of Thinking About Missions 


Charles H. 


It is doubtful if Christians have 
ever before in history been so un- 
certain about the nature of the 
Church and its task in the world. It 
is as if the body of Christ had be- 
come infected with a mysterious ill- 
ness and suddenly finding itself un- 
able to do the work it has been ac- 
customed to do, took to its bed, 
pulling the warm and comfortable 
blankets higher, and waiting for 
physicions either to cure or to pre- 
scribe new ways of life suitable for 
an invalid. If the metaphor is 
shocking so is the paralysis and 
pessimism one finds among so many 
Christiomn leaders in the western 
world today. Not that there is any 
lack of would-be physicians with 
their contradictory prescriptions. 
Everyone has his own analysis of 
what is wrong with the Church and 
especially with its missionary pro- 
gram. The trouble is that we come 
at the problem with different kinds 


There is some theoretical founda- 
tion beneath every strategy, every 
program in the field of missions. 
Every plan and act stems from a 
“theology” — or a mixture of “theol- 
ogies,’ God is surely calling us to 
“discern the signs’ within the vast 
revolutions around us to that, from 
wrong or confused theologies, we 
shall not fight with obsolete arma- 
ments, wars that are over—telling 
us that we must continually be willing 
to do surgery on the working tru- 
isms beneath all our missionary de- 
signs and methods. The Rev. Charles 
‘Henry Long, Jr., having been an 
Episcopal missionary in China and 
Hong Kong, and for four years assist- 
ant secretary in our Overseas Depart- 
iment, is now on the staff of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation 
in Geneva. 


Long, Jr. 


of experience, different temperaments 
and logical habits and different theo- 
logical assumptions. What follows is 
a suggested typology of attitudes to 
foreign missions, but much of it ap- 
plies equally well to our thinking 
about the mission of the Church at 
home, in the diocese or in the local 
parish. 

We can distinguish these “theol- 
ogies of mission” as romanticism, 
nihilism, idealism and realism. 


Missionary romanticism is repre- 
sented by much of the promotional 
literature designed to raise money 
and secure volunteers. It is a fa- 
vourable caricature of missions, em- 
phasizing the “white” of the Church's 
representatives ond the “black” of 
the unbelieving or non-western 
world; emphasizing also the excep- 
tionally heroic or successful pioneer 
of the past, the immediate urgency 
to “do” more, and the unlimited pos- 
sibilities of future success—given of 
course men, money, schools, air- 
planes and radio-stations. Most sup- 
porters of the Church's missionary 
program have a more or less roman- 
tic point of view—inherited from their 
childhood. They may become dis- 
illusioned when they learn how little 
their mental picture coincides with 
the facts, how few missionaries 
preach the gospel where they are the 
only preachers or where it has never 
been heard before; how well the 
modern missionary is protected from 
sacrifice, hardship, loneliness or fi- 
nancial anxiety; how much of the 
missionary budget is spent on income 
taxes, international travel, rent, auto- 
mobiles and similar unromantic nec- 
essities; how little, when it gets to 
the field, is spent on new evangelism 
outside the needs of long established 
institutions ond congregations. 

In recent years, missionary roman- 
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ticism has directed its attention less 
to the dwindling force of apostles 
sent abroad and more to the younger 
churches found in every land. Now 
they are forced to bear the burden 
of glorification by foreigners who 
wish to know only the favourable 
facts, the picturesque personalities 
and the sentimental stories of suc- 
cess-through-social service. Mission- 
ary romanticism prefers therefore the 
methods of paternalism and the the- 
ology of pietism. 

Whatever criticism we may wish to 
make of such an approach there is 
no doubt that it works. The mission- 
ary program of the Church would be 
much smaller than it is now, in men 
and money, if the promoters of this 
program were not permitted to ap- 
peal to emotions (there is a true ro- 
manticism in missions), to simplify 
for popular consumption the enor- 
mously complicated facts of the 
world situation, and to exploit for the 
sake of other churches and other 
lands our own idealized image of 
ourselves. 


Missionary nihilism, though per- 
haps too strong a term, can be used 
to describe a point of view which is 
almost the reverse of romanticism 
and sometimes a reaction to it. Nihil- 
ism is a negative caricature, which 
emphasizes the mistakes of the past, 
the obstacles of the present and the 
doubtfulness of the future. 

The most sweeping (and some- 
times the most acute) condemnation 
of missions comes from outside the 
Church, from anthropologists, jour- 
nalists and diplomats who provide on 
what they claim to be objective 
grounds many illustrations of their 
thesis that missions do more harm 
than good, that they are irrelevant or 
out of date, or that they are simply 
another form of Western cultural im- 
perialism (see Asia and Western 
Dominance, Pannikar, for example, 
as a scholarly, Asian, non-Christian 
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critique which Christians will find 
very difficult to answer). Such criti- 
cism, from non-Christian social scien- 
tists and others, are often not really 
attacks on the missionary enterprise 
so much as attacks on the Church, 
the Gospel and Christianity, as they 
are reflected in that enterprise. 
Nevertheless we must take such op- 
position seriously. It is not enough 
to point out the use of half-truths or 
the failure to give as much weight to 
extraordinary successes as to extra- 
ordinary failures. In our day God is 
using secular critics to reveal his own 
judgment upon the churches. 


Still it must be said that the most 
serious kind of missionary nihilism is 
found within the Church, among a 
sensitive and committed minority 
who are so aware of the judgment of 
God and the sin of mam in the mis- 
sionary sphere that we find them 
constantly alternating between calls 
to repentance and counsels of des- 
pair. Many missionaries are found 
within this group. It includes also 
keen theologians, leaders of student 
movements, and church administra- 
tors. Some are disillusioned idealists, 
others have never had a chance, in 
the climate of contemporary history 
and theology, to develop an ideal. 
They can only accept what seems to 
them the logic of events. They speak 
of the end of an era, of the impossi- 
bility of communication today, of the 
ineffectiveness of younger churches 
and of this or that scandal of mis- 
sionary policy. Someone must be to 
blame, preferably at headquarters. 
Why are we not told the whole truth? 
Who allows the Church to operate 
with such an inadequate theology of 
missions? In a world of revolution, 
why are missions mired down in the 
usual commitments to the usual pro- 
grams in the usual places? When the 
nihilist is asked for a positive pro- 
gram, he begins with the assumption 
that in a given country “we only 
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have a few years left” and that then 
defeat is certain; the communists will 
win, or Islam or the African national- 
ists, but not the cause of Jesus Christ 
(except on the Last Day, of course). 
If he is really in a mood of despair 
the nihilist will urge that “we pull 
our people out of there right now” 
and stop “pauperizing the indigenous 
church with American dollars.” So 
far is he from believing in the white 
man’s burden or in the religious su- 
periority of the American way of 
life, he will often insist that the spirit- 
ual crisis at home is even greater 
than the crisis overseas, so that the 
real focus of mission in our day has 
shifted from the distant “heathen in 
his blindness” to our near neighbours 
in their mass culture conformity. 
As the romantic makes the mis- 
take of trying to live in the Kingdom 
of God as though he did not also live 
in the world, so the nihilist accepts 
for himseif the crushing moral bur- 
den of the mission of the Church as 
though the Lord and Saviour of the 
Church was not present and had not 
triumphed already over the sins of 
_the whole world. 
_ A rather different problem is pre- 
sented by missionary idealism and 
realism. Both are attempted solutions 
to the missionary question which seek 
to take into account not only the po- 
litical and social revolutions of our 
day, but the contemporary revolution 
in theology and Christian relationship 
/as well (particularly manifest in the 
ecumenical movement). The differ- 
ence between them is a difference 
both in emphasis and in logical 
method. 


Missionary idealism begins with 
the changes that have occurred in 
Christian thought; it goes on to at- 
tempt the formulation of a well-bal- 
anced missionary theology together 
. with general principles of administra- 
tion deduced from that theology. 
Thus it works toward general agree- 
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ment among Christians about what 
would be an ideal pattern for missions 


in our day. But the actual life and 


mission of the Church falls far short 
of that ideal. The idealist is then 
forced into a series of adjustments 
and compromises with the real world 
if there is to be any practical applica- 
tion of his theology at all. (An ex- 
ample of idealism at its best is found 
in Lesslie Newbigin’s "One Body, 
One Gospel, One World,” Part V. 
Other examples are found frequently 
in the writings of Max Warren and 
others who seek to state a compre- 
hensive “theology of missions” ap- 
plicable to all conditions. It would 
be quite unfair, however, to describe 
the thought as a whole of such men 
as “idealist’’ in a narrow or unreal- 
istic sense.) 

The idealist calls this the “problem 
of moving from insight to action.” 
And he is right. It is relatively easy 
to reach theoretical agreement about 
what should be and to summarize 
these agreements in appropriate slo- 
gans. We have known for some time 
now that “the field is the world,” that 
younger and older churches are all 
“partners in obedience,” that we 
should work for “‘self-support, self- 
government, self-propagation of the 
Gospel,” that missionaries should 
“identify themselves with the people,” 
that we should beware “institution- 
alism’ and develop “mobility,” above 
all that “mission and unity belong 
together.” Such phrases if they be- 
came a reality would mean a revo- 
lution in missions and in the struc- 
ture of churches all around the 
world. Why do they not become a 
reality? Is it only because of con- 
servatism, vested interests, inade- 
quate missionary education, the pride 
and blindness of key individuals? All 
these play their part, but for a deeper 
answer we must look to the so-called 
missionary realist. 


Missionary realism says, in effect, 
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that idealism is wrong because its 
starting point is the Church (that is, 
theology) instead of the world (that 
is, sociology). (What is meant here, 
of course, is “Christian Sociology”— 
a Christian interpretation of the struc- 
ture and dynamics of society; thus, a 
theology is implied, just as certain 
sociological assumptions are implied 
in idealist theologies). What we have 
to do is to find out what is happening 
in the social and political revolutions 
of our day; we must ask, “What is 
God doing in the world?”, and only 
then can we know what we must do. 
Moreover, if we want to learn what 
we con do, we must start with an 
objective evaluation of the Church. 
Idealism is often self-defeating, be- 
cause its glorious vision of the mis- 
sion of the Church to the world is 
based on an idealization of the 
Church which does not take seriously 
enough what the Church really is in 
the world. 

The realist accepts many of the 
criticisms and conclusions about the 
life and mission of the Church pro- 
nounced by the nihilists, but he does 
not lose faith. He may see all sorts 
of limitations in the contemporary 
church and its missionary programs, 
but he is convinced that God is also 
at work in the struggles and history 
of the world. Christ is Lord of every 
sphere of life, not only of the Church. 
By his activity in history, and by hu- 
man response to that activity, he is 
creating always new situations where 
men must make the choice between 
faith and unbelief. It is the mission 
of the Church to be “present” in such 
situations, not for its own sake—to 
increase the membership of the 


Church—but in order that men may 
see the Gospel as a real alternative 
that they may choose. 

Thus the realist tends to criticize 
all missionary programs which seek 
to recruit church members out of the 
world. On the contrary, he says, 
the “real” mission of the church is 
found in the witness of lay people in 
their daily life, in the “faithful real- 
ism” by which they lead the struggle 
for justice and for peace, in their 
“service” which may be the service 
of Christ in them, identified with the 
needs of the world. One might al- 
most say that the institutional Church 
becomes, for a realist, a secondary 
matter. Its primary function (apart 
from worship) is to validate in its 
corporate life the witness of its mem- 
bers in the world and to train them 
for that witness. Thus, too, the realist 
tends to make little distinction be- 
tween the witness of a professional 
foreign missionary and the witness 
of any American Christian who lives 
and works overseas. 

It is difficult to give examples be- 
cause the theory and practice of 
realism as we have defined it here 
are seldom found together in the 
same man or program. Thus the 
work of Frank Laubach, who has 
given his whole life to the fight 
against illiteracy, shows many marks 
of a realist’s response to a given 
missionary situation, yet the theology 
which inspires Dr. Laubach seems to 
be a mixture of romanticism and piet- 
ism. As a school of thought mission- 
ary realism is led today by such 
younger theologians as Paul Abrecht 
Cof the WCC study of Areas of Ra- 
pid Social Change), Hans -Ruedi 


“The church is on the dissecting table. This is no time for orthodox 
people to be smart and haughty. We will have to submit to the 
most searching examination on the part of those who have become 
disillusionized about the church and conventional religion. Our sal- 


vation lies not in resenting criticism, but in participating in it.” 
(from an editorial in The Christian Century for September 30, 1909) 
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Weber (of the WCC Department of 
the Laity and an expert on the com- 
munication of the Gospel to primi- 
tive people), M. M. Thomas (of the 
Institute for the Study of Religion and 
Society, in India) or Masao Taken- 
aka, pioneer in social ethics and in- 
dustrial evangelism in Japan. Per- 
haps realism can be best illustrated 
by contrast with missionary idealism. 

Traditional attempts to preach the 
Gospel in foreign cultures involved 
imposing a preconceived pattern of 
what it meant to be a Christian and 
of how the faith should be expressed. 
At the same time, “planting the 
Church” has meant guiding the de- 
velopment of local congregations in 
conformity to an ideal pattern of the 
Church derived from the missionary’s 
own convictions and experience in 
another culture. These patterns and 
guiding principles often led, then, to 
the establishment of artificial church- 
es, after years of work ond enormous 
sacrifice, that were only carbon cop- 
ies of what in other times and places 
were genuine culture forms of the 
Church: German pietism, American 
liberalism, Anglo-Catholicism, trans- 
ported as completely as conditions 
permitted to the alien cultures of 
Asia and Africa. The task was near- 
ly impossible and in attempting it 
the missionary learned that he had 
to compromise ond simplify and 
adapt his high stondards; he had to 
be as sensitive to his environment as 
he was loyal to his tradition. He had 
to be a missionary realist. But he 
continued to feel guilty about his 
compromises, he resented having to 
give time and energy to social serv- 
ice (teaching English, administering 
schools, etc.) instead of preaching 
and baptizing, he never forgot that 
the younger churches were somehow 
inferior since they did not measure 
up to the pattern he expected for 
them. And as the missionary in- 
creasingly lost the power to impose 
his patterns on the younger church 
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he became increasingly frustrated 
and discouraged. 

The realist, on the contrary, calls 
for a new kind of mission, based not 
on theories of how to plant the 
Church but on flexible response to 
the needs of each situation and com- 
plete identification with the societies 
to which the missionary is sent. This 
goes far beyond identification with 
the Christian minority in these so- 
cieties. It meoms an extension to 
foreign mission fields of the kind of 
witness represented by the worker- 
priests. It means bold support of 
national aspirations in Africa, mis- 
sionaries joining as much as foreign- 
ers can in the struggle against colon- 
ialism and apartheid. It means in 
other places Christian participation 
without apology in the solution of 
economic problems, or dealing with 
the shortage of schools or housing or 
food. It means entering these var- 
ious fields of service not as a pre- 
liminary to evangelism, or as a 
means to win members to the Church, 
but as witness in itself to Christ's 
love for that people. 

Though the realist professes sus- 
picion of any idealist scheme of gen- 
eral principles which are to be ap- 
plied, as far as possible, to every 
situation, he does not lack general 
principles and a methodology of his 
own. He uses to a large extent the 
analytical tools of modern social 
science and accepts in broad outline 
the theological frame of reference 
which is coming to be called the 
“ecumenical consensus.” He would 
say it is misleading to try to state 
in general what is the mission of the 
Church; we must try in each concrete 
situation to be sensitive to the call 
of God for us in that time and place. 

If idealism runs the danger of be- 
ing too theoretical or of being 
trapped within the ghetto of ecclesi- 
asticism, realism has its own dangers. 
Not everyone is persuaded that we 
con know what God is doing, nor 
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can we escape the ambiguity of 
membership in the Church simply by 
removing walls between it and the 
surrounding world. Sociology is not 
a substitute for theology any more 
thon works is a substitute for faith. 
Missionary realism depends heavily 
on the prophetic insight of its prac- 
titioners; unfortunately not all of us 
are prophets, and those who are, sel- 
dom become missionary bishops, for 
example, or popular preachers. Fur- 
thermore, realism may be as much a 
captive of pragmatic considerations 
as idealism is of theory. It is dis- 
tinguished from nihilism by its escha- 
tological faith but it is also separated 
from either romanticism or idealism 
by its general disdain of tradition. 
Missionary realism, as one of its ad- 
vocates has said, is “to think and live 
as a Christian always on the edge of 
heresy.” What is the basis of the 
self-confidence or the courage which 
enables one to take this risk of her- 
esy? How can the individual (or 
special group within the Church) be 
so sure that he is called to non-con- 
formity, to an understanding of mis- 
sion that is often contrary to the ex- 
perience and conviction of the ma- 
jority who call themselves Christians 
today and have constituted the 
Church of Christ in the past? The 
tendency of some missionary realists 
to set themselves up as judges over 
the Church is a real heresy and quite 
as dangerous as the failure of other 
Christians to confess their mission- 
ary sins. 


Without attempting either synthesis 
or panacea, two conclusions might 
be suggested: 

1. We need each other. The dis- 
cussion of the nature and mission of 
the Church requires participation of 
the widest possible diversity of ex- 
periences and points of view. The 
above categories of missionary think- 
ing have only limited usefulness. To 
be aware of them may help us check 
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ourselves against too strong a bias 
in one direction or another and to be 
reminded that even our opponents in 
this debate have valid contributions 
to make; they may be even more de- 
voted Christians than ourselves. It 
may also be assumed that the debate 
is one that goes on within each Chris- 
tion man as he seeks to be faithful 
to his calling. Few people could be 
neatly sorted into idealists, realists 
and romantics. Most of us in thought 
and action are a mixture of the three 
and have occasional moods of nihil- 
ism as well. 

2. It does not seem likely that the 
contradictions examined above will 
ever be resolved on the level of a 
new theory of missions, but only in 
new understanding of the theology of 
the Church. The root of our diffi- 
culty seems to be not the question of 
how the mission of the Church can 
be more effective but what the 
Church-missionary (or -militant) is 
intended by God to be. Has the 
Church ever had a clear concept of 
its missionary task clearly under- 
stood and accepted by all its mem- 
bers? We have had at different 
times and in different ways partial 
understanding of what God means to 
do with his people. But ultimately 
the mission of the Church is hidden 
in the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
in the mystery of the relationship of 
the Son of God to the congregations 
of which we are a part. Can we 
know in a simple and direct way the 
form of witness that Christ expects of 
us, now, without having to know al- 
so the Grand Plan in all its details for 
the manifestation of his glory? The 
mission of the Church will be formed 
in ways beyond our knowing, not by 
the agreement of men but by the 
love of Jesus Christ, who through the 
Holy Spirit forms and holds together 
the whole body of the Church, in its 
diversity of theologies and perversity 
of wills, until the sure fulfillment of 
his purpose on earth. (End) 
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The Scope of Decision 
DAVID M. PATON 


When our great-grandfathers found 
themselves seized with a concern 
about the parlous state of the heathen 
world, their course of action called 
indeed for heroism and sacrifice but 
was fairly straightforward. It was to 
select some ‘field’ for work, and to go 
or send others as missionaries to 
preach the Gospel and found a 
Church. 

When we ourselves wish to ‘do 
something about the state of the 
world’ our course of action is not so 
clear. In the first place, we are a 
good deal more sceptical about ‘mis- 
sions’ as a method. We no longer 
easily believe that ‘if every one were 
a Christian’ all will be well, and we 
annotate that very phrase at some 
length. But leaving that aside, and 
supposing that we still believe that 
the development and the expansion 
of Church have a significant place in 
the will of God for the world, what 
then? 

Where is the locus of decision, 
where are the decisions made which 
will enable a forward move? And 
of what sort are they? 


With the current revolutionary con- 
ditions either imminent or fully upon 
us in the world, decisions about mis- 
Sionary strategy must so very often 
be made which both home and local 
church can either not envision or 
bring to effect. Can this paralysis of 
structure be quickened by penitent 
analysis and fresh methods—some of 
which are familiar but unused, others 
brand new? The Rev. David M. Pa- 
ton, priest of the Church of England, 
was formerly a missionary in China, 
and is author of “Christian Missions 
and the Judgement of God (SCM 
Press, 1952 and editor of “Essays in 
Anglican Self-Criticism” (SCM Press, 
1958). 
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There is, first, the mission board or 
society or department in the Western 
‘sending’ church. Its freedom of ac- 
tion is limited not only by the zeal 
Cor lack of it) of its supporting con- 
stituency, but also by the extent to 
which, having nurtured new Church- 
es into being, it has conceded to them 
genuine independence. (It is always 
worth while asking how far this in- 
dependence has actually been con- 
ceded, and what is thought about the 
position by national Christian leaders 
in the country concerned; especially 
if one can get them into a really can- 
did mood — which will depend on 
whether they think one is prepared 
to listen to what they really think. 
Most of them have doubts on this 
score.) So there is, second, the na- 
tional or local Church—as it might 
be the Church of the Province of 
South Africa, or the Church of India, 
Burma, and Ceylon (which are tech- 
nically fully independent) or the Dio- 
ceses of Malaya or Uganda (which 
are not); and in some — almost in- 
evitably rather delicate—relationship 
with them, the local Mission. The 
Mission at home and the Mission on 
the field may not see eye to eye; and 
the local Church, theoretically inde- 
pendent, may in fact be tied by bonds 
of gratitude, nostalgia, financial de- 
pendence, influence of leading mis- 
sionaries, past successes or failures 
and a dozen other things, to the Mis- 
sion or to a memory of what ‘the 
Mission’ used to be; and if the coun- 
try is in the throes of rapid change, 
the official leadership of the Church 
may be as little representative of 
what the common mind of the Church 
may prove to be in a couple of dec- 
ades as (one would suppose) the 
views of the Episcopal Church in the 
US in 1770 represented the mind of 
that Church in 1790! 

This is a situation in which decision 
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is far from easy, in which you can 
have a stalemate. Church and Mis- 
sion may not see the way forward, 
and little be done. Mission at home 
and Mission on the field, or different 
Missions at home or on the field may 
be unable to co-operate sufficiently 
for the occasion, and nothing much 
happens. Churches may find them- 
selves in the sort of relationships that 
the British Churches are in — unable 
to withdraw from the search for unity 
and unable to advance much towards 
it. And of course the wheels of the 
Church and the wheels of the State 
or of the community may fail to en- 
gage together, and lay Christians be 
left feeling that the Church is out of 
the main stream. 

What are eager Westerners to do? 

It is possible of course to set about 
opening a new mission as if other 
churches and missions did not exist. 
This course is not open to Anglicans. 
It is possible to ignore altogether the 
susceptibilities of Asians and Afri- 
cans and to go about doing good as 
it seems good. Membership of the 
Anglican Communion makes this dif- 
ficult, and — though the extent to 
which this fact is appreciated in the 
West varies—it is difficult to exagge- 
rate the hatred of ‘colonialism’ and 
‘imperialism’ which is felt in Asia and 
Africa within the Church (as well as 
outside), though it does not always 
appear on the surface. There is sure- 
ly no alternative for us—not merely 
to accept and respect the fact of na- 
tionalist feeling in the Churches of 
Asia and Africa but to welcome it as 
a manifestation of the determination 
to discover the reality of the Church 
as genuinely belonging to and grow- 
ing in the land. (American Angli- 
cans steadily and—as it seems to this 
observer — excitingly discovering the 
lineaments of a truly American Epis- 
copal Church, no longer ‘the Church 
of England in America’, should take 
this point more easily perhaps than 
Englishmen for whom this process 
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lies in some respects back in history 
—so far back indeed that we some- 
times find it difficult to steel ourselves 
to becoming the Church of twentieth- 
century England.) 

Are we then faced with no alterna- 
tive but to continue to work as sup- 
porting agencies for existing Church 
structures in other lands, striving to 
awaken the less alert or more world- 
ly section of our constituency to the 
implications of Church membership, 
striving to divert to areas, where the 
workers are very thin on the ground, 
men and resources from our own 
more lavishly tilled fields? This is a 
sizable job. Is it the only one left 
to Anglo-Saxons in a world increas- 
ingly suspicious of Anglo-Saxon ini- 
tiatives? 

There seem from many indications 
to be possibilities for fresh sorts of 
western missionaries, particularly in 
the troubled places of the world, 
where (one would at first sight think ) 
the role of the Westerner is limited 
by the tension between a Western 
government and the aspirations or 
demands of the people. But such a 
missionary must eschew the appara- 
tus of the mission station; his ap- 
proach must be rather that of the 
‘work-priest’; and he must be con- 
cerned with being rather than with 
doing. 

A very wise friend of mine says 
that when she lies awake with in- 
somnia worrying, she does not worry 
about the Communist threat, or the 
H-bomb, but about whether our 
grandchildren will find that the world 
has then a reasonable place for white 
men. What might it not mean in the 
averting of what Basil Matthews, de- 
cades ago, called ‘the clash of colour’ 
if the number of Christians could be 
substantially increased who are lo- 
cally and in depth concerned with 
reconciliation between estranged 
communities—oand therefore with the 
renewal of the Church into a body 
which knew in its bones and dis- 
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played the awareness in its policies 
that this is the issue! Such men will 
be in a difficult position: in a situa- 
tion of white-black tension, whites 
who seek to draw close to blacks 
may be suspected by both and have 
difficult choices to make; and ‘mis- 
sionaries’ who are engaged in ‘ordi- 
nary work’ and not ‘in the Church’ 
will also be misunderstood. Some of 
them may be able to do no more than 
help to fill up that which is lacking 
in the sufferings of Christ: but that 
after all is much. 

That is one kind of calling. Bishop 
Lesslie Newbigin, considering the 
Church's urgent need for mobility, 
has been led to suggest another: 
"May we not have to consider the 
possibility of some kind of ecumeni- 
cal missionary order of men and wo- 
men committed to life-service as mis- 
sionaries and available for service 
(for longer or shorter periods) wher- 
ever they may be most needed? Such 
a development would be both a na- 
tural implication of the conception of 
the world mission as the mission of 
the whole Church, and would also be 
a most powerful means of making it 
a reality. I recognize that it leads 


out into difficult questions of church- 
manship . . . There are areas and 
types of work within which even the 
present state of inter-church relations 
would warrant considerable advance 
in this direction.’ (One Body, One 
Gospel, One World pp. 48-9.) Other 
patterns may emerge from some of 
the existing projects of the World 
Council of Churches Division of Inter- 
Church Aid, or from the ideas as they 
develop of the new East Asian and 
All-African secretariats. 

With some hesitation, I should like 
to suggest that the following consid- 
erations are likely to prove relevant 
in any new pattern: 

1. The priority of being over doing. 
We cannot assume that we have a 
right to help: to help others is a privi- 
lege, which we are not always invit- 
ed to enjoy. There are moreover some 
situations in which not active assist- 
ance from above but simply being 
with people in the experience is the 
most creative response. St. Francis 
embraced the leper; we regard this 
as poor public health work: perhaps 
we should look deeper. 

2. Between missionary ond anthro- 
pologist. The missionary typically 


Christian Tourists 
More than 1,600,000 Americans live overseas. Each year we send 


out 1,500,000 tourists. 


Over 3,000,000! 


And if the conscious Chris- 


tian among these were deliberately to seek out both a listening and 
speaking communication with those of other lands — what mighty 
new forces of conversion, reconciliation and encouragement might 
be released! ... When you travel, do you look at churches — or also 
get to know Christians? Do you just see the sights? Or do you also 
listen to the sounds of resentment, hunger, envy, query, ignorance, 
interest, bigotry, yearning — which are signs of challenge and op- 
portunity for your Christian convictions? 

A Church man and his family lived two years in the 

middle East and not once talked of God with a 

Muslim. An Episcopal couple covered half of Africa 

and asked scarcely a single question about the 


Church. 


When will we Christians wake up? 


(Comments by the Editor) 
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has been anxious to make over local 
culture into something Christian: the 
anthropologist to preserve cultures 
untouched. Cultures are changing 
everywhere—we need to understand 
them and the process of their change 
with sensitive and intelligent affec- 
tion, and to desire, not their destruc- 
tion, but their resurrection. 

3. With the local Church, in two 
senses. The majority of Westerners 
in Africa and Asia are outside the 
local Church—they go to a Union or 
American or English Church. The 
majority of missionaries are in towns 
or mission centres—the places of or- 
ganization. Very, very few of either 
are truly at ‘the grass-roots’ sharing 
the life of the Church of the grass- 
roots. 

4. In the real interests of men. The 
revolutions that are remaking our 
world are not secular, worldly con- 
cerns, unworthy of the attention of 
the man of God. They are the works 
of God. If we ignore them—and we 
often are doing just this—we accele- 
rate the process by which the Church 
drifts slowly and steadily up a back- 
water. 

5. With the radicals. Congress 
came to the top in India, the Com- 
munists in China—very few of us 
missionaries were effectively in touch 
with these movements, or even with 
younger educated Christians who 
saw hope in them. In parts of Africa 
it would seem that while the Church 
leadership nerves itself to criticize 
the colonial government, Christian 


students are demanding to know why 
if Britons can fight under Churchill 
for their independence from Hitler, 
they too may not use violence in the 
fight against the British for theirs; and 
one does not sense that many mis- 
sionaries are with them in this issue 
(though some are). With all its dan- 
gers of one-sided emotion, the Sher- 
wood Eddy-C. F. Andrews - Michael 
Scott tradition is a great one; and it 
needs so many recruits that it would 
no longer be possible to dismiss it as 
the vocation of a few saintly eccent- 
rics of distinction. 

‘6. You must risk your career. The 
pioneer missionaries sacrificed the 
hope of a career, and often health 
and life too. Latterly, these sacrifices 
have not been demanded. Now it 
seems perhaps the time for real sacri- 
fice may have come again. At least 
it seems that real involvement in 
some of the more agonizing situations 
of the world may be open only to 
those who have with open eyes dis- 
carded ambition and don't have to 
worry about their future, have no 
family ties and very few possessions, 
and accept with joy such poverty 
because it sets them free. The case 
for celibacy and poverty very badly 
needs re-examination, particularly in 
those traditions which are strange to 
ate 

If one should decide that God is 
calling one into paths of this sort, 
how does one get started? That also 
God will show. (End) 


", . . These Churches of Asia and Africa have not yet out-thought 


or out-lived the non-Christian faiths. 


Stubborn problems that defy 


solution still remain: the iron curtain of Islam, the impenetrability of 
Buddhism, and the impregnable fortress of Higher Hinduism. To talk 


therefore glibly that these Churches in Asia and Africa had better 
evangelize their nations without the help of their partners from 


abroad is not realistic thinking.” 


(Bishop Manikam of the Lutheran Church in India) 
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A Mission To 


The People 


Donald Wilson 


"Jesus saves, Jesus saves”: above 
the traffic, the shout of the street, 
steadily clearer come the words of 
the hymn. From quite another direc- 
tion drifts the refrain of another evan- 
gelical hymn. Orderly columns of 
advancing men, women, and chil- 
dren, accompanied by a string instru- 
ment or two, move closer, converging 
upon the large central meeting hall. 
The bands, six, ten, or twenty come 
from local preaching points, from city 
suburbs, a street neighborhood. They 
may consist of only youth or of en- 
tire congregations, and may number 
thirty, seventy, one hundred souls. 
Already their brethren are met in 
song and exhortation to welcome 
them. At the hour of preaching over 
3,000 may be assembled. 

In market place, public plaza, on 
street corner, in every town and ham- 


What problems does this report 
from Chile answer, or leave wn- 
answered, in the matter of indigenous 
leadership, uprootage from natural 
culture, conversion of intellectuals, 
Social and political responsibility, 
nurture in the continuity of catholic 
form, etc.? It has been said that 
Anglicans have received in their in- 
heritance everything — except pente- 
costal freedom. Our reactions to such 
accounts doubtless run a gamut from 
haughty disbelief, to humiliation; 
from frustrated envy to a sightseer’s 
flicker of interest at an irrelevant 
exoticism; from a painful sense of 
disorder to the grateful giving of cre- 
dit where it is rightly due , .. Don- 
ald Wilson is former General Secre- 
tary of the Student Christian Move- 
ment of Chile. His article is taken 
by permission from the May-June 
(1959) isswe of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation “News” pub- 
lished from Geneva, Switzerland. 
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let of Chile, God is proclaimed to be 
at work. “He has changed my life; 
God cares. He has come into our 
existence for us, for you.” This is 
the daily message which the Pente- 
costal faithful announce to Chile. The 
speaker may be an unaccompanied 
soul on a busy intersection or a band 
of believers who by song, testimony, 
and story proclaim the Word. The 
witness is made with or without spec- 
tators or listeners in the firm belief 
that God's Word is never proclaimed 
in vain. He will provide an ear. 

In this fiftieth year of its life as an 
independent movement, Pentecostal- 
ism is not only the Protestant church 
in Chile — missionary related bodies 
are by far in the minority numerically 
—but it is the church of the humble 
ond poor of Chile. The traditional 
church, the Roman Catholic, openly 
acknowledges this missionary suc- 
cess. The historical origin of Chilean 
Pentecostalism dates from a differ- 
ence of opinion within the Methodist 
Church in regard to the free expres- 
sion of the Spirit among believers in 
1909. Two small related groups 
emerged at that time. Today the 
Pentecostal movement in Chile has 
four main branches. Its growth, to 
comprise actively and sympathetical- 
ly some fifteen per cent of the popu- 
lation, has the character of a national 
movement, a movement of the people 
which God has used and blessed. 
Apart from close fraternal relations 
maintained with missionaries sent to 
neighboring republics, Chilean Pente- 
costalism has had no formal or close 
interchange with other world Chris- 
tian bodies. 

Why is Pentecostalism so 
conquering in Chile? 

First, because God has blessed and 
rewarded its obedience. According 
to its best understanding, it has pro- 
claimed the Gospel to a land and 
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people where the Good News had be- 
come wrapped in tradition and social 
prestige. Pentecostalism broke like 
the fresh primitive Gospel. 

It is a movement of the people. It 
speaks to the poor, the disinherited, 
the oppressed, the hopeless and long- 
suffering masses. Pentecostalism pre- 
sents itself as the new hope and or- 
der in a society which anxiously 
awaits a redeemer. Its message is 
direct, sincere, reinforced by the per- 
sonal experience and conviction of 
each believer. It is proclaimed to 
me by a man like me who barely 
knows how to read or write. His lan- 
guage is mine — the tongue of the 
people. There is no condescension in 
his manner—rather a courage which 
causes an illiterate man to dare to 
speak before the world! 

In a land victimized by one of the 
highest rates of alcoholism in the 
world with all its consequent effects, 
the moral regeneration of Pentecostal- 
ism has found the approval of even 
its severest critics. Employers openly 
state their preference for Evangelical 
labourers who can be counted on not 
only on the job but to appear on 
Monday and after holidays. A new 
standard of behaviour is here. The 
world takes account. The importance 
of this may escape the reader ac- 
customed to a society blessed with a 
generally approved standard of pub- 
lic responsibility. Here in Latin 
America it is a revolution. 

There is a Pentecostal mysticism 
which appeals to and meets the need 
of the Chilean people. It gives a 
sense of belonging to a movement 
with a destiny. Through it I belong 
to humanity, to the new humanity! 
History has meaning and I have a 
part in it. I now belong to the na- 
tion. This mysticism of being a part, 
an important and essential part, finds 
its centre in an extremely active par- 
ticipation in the life of prayer and as- 
sociation with the local congregation. 
It is a life of community, colour, and 
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often deep emotional meaning. It 
establishes a new way and life of 
discipline for the outcastes of Chilean 
society. Those who have never mat- 
tered before, slaves of social and eco- 
nomic evils, those who before were 
no people are now the People of God 
marching to Zion. As they march 
through the streets singing their song 
of victory the upper-class Chilean 
senses a new thing. Prevented by his 
pride and prejudices from joining the 
march, still he cannot escape a mo- 
mentary longing for what he recog- 
nizes has made these new citizens 
with a destiny from the disinherited 
“rotos”, literally broken men, of 
Chile. 

Since its parting with the Methodist 
Church and hence with the source of 
foreign missionary funds, Chilean 
Pentecostalism has been completely 
self-financed by the tithe and self- 
sacrifice of its faithful. Hundreds of 
churches have been built, pastors 
paid, and missions sent into every 
Andean valley in the nation, and of 
late, also into the neighboring repub- 
lics. The movement is wholly na- 
tional. Its leaders are Chilean. Pen- 
tecostalism has thus been free from 
the exhausting tensions which have 
beset, for example, foreign-related 
Protestant mission churches and con- 
gregations in Chile. Every Pente- 
costal member knows that no rich 
Christian uncle will come to rescue 
his church or do its job for him. He 
must be responsible for God's Word. 
Its methods 

Pentecostalism conceives its mis- 
sion as one towards the poor. As 
such, its method is in accord with the 
mentality, character, and peculiar 
virtues of the Chilean people. 

The Pentecostal “method” is the 
intimate personal participation of the 
believer in the life of the movement. 
This active participation in the church 
and its worship gives a sense of be- 
longing; without his activity there 
will be no success or progress. This 
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awakens the Chilean's interest. He 
must direct. He must be the street 
missionary. His home must be the 
centre of witness where he lives. He 
sees that his leaders are men like 
himself. There are few pastors to 
dedicate their full day to the work. 
The mission of the Church depends 
upon him and his fellow believers! 

In a situation of social chaos and 
disorder Pentecostalism creates order, 
decency, and hope. Men are re- 
deemed, families reunited, and within 
the social and economic limitations of 
many of the members a new culture 
emerges. Men not only feel the Spirit 
but see its fruits in the visible order- 
ing of their lives and of those of their 
neighbours. 

Pentecostal belief in the free ex- 
pression of the Spirit among its mem- 
bers gives liberty to each believer to 
express his religious fervour without 
fear of criticism from his brethren. 
He does not feel that his new-found 
faith muct be pressed into a tradi- 
tional mould — a mould often made 
for a temperament and social class 


very different from his own. 

The movement has made little or 
no effort, on the whole, to provide 
Christian institutions, in spite of the 
obvious need for such among its 
members. Schools, even those for 
the training of leaders, have been be- 
gun only recently. Social work re- 
mains at a very elementary level. 
These activities have been regarded 
as of secondary importance or even 
as detrimental to the main calling of 
preaching the Gospel to the masses. 
This attitude is changing, however, 
and a political consciousness is grow- 
ing among Pentecostalists. There is 
increasing awareness of the potential 
weight of their voting power and of 
how it might be used. 

Led by people who are certain that 
the New Order, to which they have 
been called and in which they live 
and rejoice, is breaking into history, 
people who are ready to sacrifice 
from the limited means at hand, Pen- 


tecostalism is mission — a mission 
through the Spirit to the people. 
(End) 


During the year another wish was fulfilled when I was invited to 
write the commentary on St. John in the Christian Students Library. 
I was lecturing for the first time on this gospel last year and so my 
thoughts have been much coloured by this project. I have tried 
reading a bit of St. John with a Brahmin friend to see what sort of 
impression it makes on a Hindu. We tended to get off the point 


rather a lot, but two things that had struck him are worth recording. 
He had been impressed by the humility of Christ who came not to 


do his own will but “the will of him that sent me”; and when we came 
to discuss the verse in which John the Baptist says “Behold the Lamb 
of God that takest away the sin of the world,” he admitted that 
there was nothing quite like this in Hinduism, ond said, ‘That is 
the thing you must emphasize in your preaching.” 
(from a June 1959 letter by the Rev. and Mrs, Geoffrey Paul, 
South India) 
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A New Era in the History 
of the Coptic Church 


Sami A. Hanna 


The history of the Coptic Church of 
Egypt records periods of flourishing 
as well as epochs of depression and 
decline. The early centuries wit- 
nessed the days of glory and gave 
credit to the leaders of the church of 
Alexandria. St. Antony, the founder 
of monasticism; St. Athnasius, the 
author of the Nicene Creed, and 
many other outstanding figures in 
the church history are well known to 
all Christian churches in the world. 

But the long period of depression 
through which the Coptic church has 
passed had affected her prestige to 
the extent that very few in our days 
know anything about the old Mother. 

In May 1959, a solitary monk was 
elected to sit on the seat of St. Mark 


What is to be the place of an awak- 
ened Coptic Church in the turmoils 
of modern Egypt, in the wider mael- 
strom of Africa—the continent where 
“tomorrow is already here’? ... 
While we are involved in the vex- 
ing problems of the mission to lands 
where new nationalisms are aflame, 
we are being forced to a new appre- 
ciation and regard for ancient 
churches already long in the field. As 
with Jacob of old, for many of us in 
our provincialism it comes as a pa- 
thetically comic surprise that “The 
Lord is in this place, and I did not 
know it” (Gen. 28:16). Such moments 
add pressure both to the quest for 
church unity, and to new thoughts 
about strategy and support. Do we 
add our brand of Christianity to the 
scene, doing our best to make it na- 
tive? Work only through what is al- 
ready there? Do both—and if, so, 
how? ... Sami A, Hanna, M.S., M.A., 
Hd.C.A., is in the United States study- 
ing for his doctorate at the University 
of Illinois. 
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in the great city of Alexandria. Some 
American magazines gave the event 
a little attention but none of them 
recognized the significance of such 
election and its impact on the future 
of the Coptic church in her modern 
history. The fact is that a new move- 
ment is taking place in the church 
of Egypt which might prepare the 


way to a stronger definition of her — 


position in relation to the other 
churches in the world. 


To understand the impact of this 
recent event I feel that a brief out- 
line of the latent and manifest ele- 
ments which contributed to the recent 
development is necessary. 


During the twentieth century Egypt 
was progressing rapidly. The Egyp- 
tiams began to enjoy the light of 
Western culture. Education, social 
welfare, and economic developments 
all contributed to raise the standard 
of living of the Egyptians. 

But Western culture and ways of 
living carried with their merits some 
ideas which were misunderstood by 
the Orientals. To some people, mo- 
dern ideas meant apostasy; to others 
neglect of the old traditions. Among 
the Copts there were those who un- 
derstood the sound meaning of West- 
ern civilization and who were con- 
vinced that unhappy future would be 
reached if old traditions and beliefs 
prevented progress. They were able 
to adapt modern ways of life to their 
heritage without destroying the spirit 
of traditions and without creating any 


conflict which may arise between or- 
thodox Christianity and modern ways | 


of living. The process of adaptation — 
was carried out by a group of young © 


men who were studying at the Uni- | 


versity of Cairo in the 1940‘s. They 
felt that the church must meet the 
needs of the rapidly changing society 


| 
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“Bw 
and should be equipped with ade- 
quate ways in order to cope with 
the demands of our contemporary so- 
ciety. Thus, their movement started 
within the church at a time the Cop- 
tic church was suffering from many 
internal problems which increased 
the degree of her weakness day atter 
day. They also believed that any 
revival of Christicnity in Egypt 
should be based upon the same prin- 
ciples and doctrines held by the 
church throughout her history and 
which were transmitted to them from 
generation to generation. The Apos- 
tolic creeds and doctrines had caused 
the great succes which the Coptic 
Church had enjoyed for centuries. 

The leaders of the progressive 
movement have succeeded in pene- 
trating deeply in the rural population 
as well as those who live in urban 
areas. Spiritual, social, and economic 
problems were discovered for the 
first time in the history of the Coptic 
community. As a result of their con- 
tinuous and devoted efforts, their 
movement attracted the attention of 
the Copts in every city and each vil- 
lage and, in tum, they responded to 
the cry for reformation by offering 
their support to the demands for a 
full reform program. The people’s 
support for the new movement was 
emphatically manifested when they 
nominated some of the young lead- 
ers as priests in some important big 
cities. This specific response caused 
a complete change in the Copts’ way 
of thinking toward their church. A 
sudden awareness sprang up in the 
whole Coptic society. A little later, 
after the ordination of the first pio- 
neers, some of the group chose the 
old monasteries to practise monasti- 
cism as originally established by St. 
Antony in the Eastern Desert of 
Egypt. As a solitary monk with the 
rank of Bishop, Father Mina adopted 
those young monks in his little 
church at the extreme southern end 
of Old Cairo. He trained them care- 
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fully to meet the challenge of their 
adventure. His church became the 
focus of the most impressive meetings 
ever held in any Coptic church; and 
on the new pioneers, especially their 
spiritual Father, the anxious congre- 
gation put their hopes and ambitions. 
During that period the seat of Alex- 
andria was vacant as a result of the 
death of Pope Yousab who died in 
1956. The public opinion of the 
Copts was well prepared to elect a 
new Pope who can be selected by the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit ond who 
can revive a church with priceless 
history. May 1959 was, and will con- 
tinue, the most decisive month in the 
Coptic calender. Father Mina the 
Solitary was elected to be ‘The Most 
Holy Pope and Patriarch of the great 
city of Alexandria and of all Egypt 
... and of all places where St. Mark 
preached.” A new era in the history 
of the Coptic church has begun. A 
huge reform program is under dis- 
cussion by the new Pope Kyrillos VI. 
In June 6, 1959, shortly after his elec- 
tion, he started his reign by appoint- 
ing a bishop on the seat of Jerusa- 
lem who carries a Ph.D., a young 
monk who participated fully in the 
new movement. This adds to the sev- 
eral priests who carry higher degrees 
in law, education, science, and medi- 
cine, are now carrying their pastoral 
responsibilities in the major big cities 
of Egypt. 

In June 26, 1959, the new Pope took 
a historical step toward the Ethiopian 
church. In a special ceremony, at- 
tended by the Ethiopion Emperor, 
Pope Kyrillos ordained the first Patri- 
arch for the church of Ethiopia since 
Christianity was introduced to that 
region. Such a step indicates the 
real and true attitude of the Mother 
Church toward her children. It also 
asserts the democratic attitude the 
Coptic church has always held 
throughout history. She rejected, and 
still rejects, any idea that leads to 
superiority or to claim supremacy 
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over other churches at the time when 
all the Christian world used to look 
to the Seat of Alexandria as the 
source of knowledge and the fortress 
which defended the Christian Faith 
for many centuries. 

Thus, it would seem that the new 
Pope is confronted with many chronic 
problems. He is to solve some spe- 
cific problems which have lasted for 
centuries; he is to launch a vigorous 
reform program which should pene- 
trate in the deeply rooted social, cul- 
tural, spiritual, educational, and eco- 
nomic problems which accumulated 
during the critical period when the 
conditions were discouraging. It is 
not my intention to go into the details 
of all these issues. But the hopes of 
the Copts are getting to be realized 
gradually. To be sure, in July 1959, 
Pope Kyrillos appointed a four-mem- 
ber council to start his reform pro- 
gram. The council consists of four 
of his young disciples who are 
monks. One of them is not unknown 
to the Americans and to the World 
Council of Churches, namely, Father 
Makary, who came to this country in 
1954 to represent the Coptic church 
in the World Council of Churches 
for the first time in the history of the 
Coptic church. He stayed a year at 
Princeton University and earned a 
Master degree in Christian Education. 
Now he is the Private Secretary of 
the Pope and the Chairman of the 
Committee on Religious Affairs. 

As I close, I would like to mention 
that the new movement in the church 
of Egypt established the first Higher 


"Christianity is an alien element even in Europe. 


Institute for Coptic Studies five years 
ago. This institute has attracted the 
attention of many Europeans and 
Americans who are anxious and in- 
terested in the Copts as a group of 
socio-cultural importance. I myself 
have been sent to the United States 
as a full time staff member at that in- 
stitute and as the director of St. Dydi- 
mus Institute for Exceptional Children. 
At the present time I am studying for 
the Ph.D. degree in the field of Cul- 
tural Anthropology. My doctorate 
thesis is basically focussed on the 
cultural changes which the Copts 
have passed through in the recent 
period of their history. Several other 
young men who follow the new 
movement are also studying in the 
United States and Europe in full co- 
operation with the World Council of 
Churches and the National Council of 
the Episcopal Church. 

This, in fact, is not an attempt to 
show how history is recorded in our 
days, but rather to show how Christ 
is working among His people and in 
His Holy church. We may hear very 
soon that serious steps might be ta- 
ken to gather the scattered Christians 
together to discuss their differences 
and to revive the ancient unity. It 
is amazing indeed to see these things 
happening at a time when we hear 
serious calls for the unity of the 
church. The signs are good indeed 
and the future carries hope for the 
fulfillment of the promises of the 
crucified Christ that through Him the 
church may be one, a Holy one. 

(End) 


It is like a borrowed 


garment which can never fit properly." (Radio Cairo, 13 Dec. 1955) 

“Islam will open the eyes of the African people and show them the hypoc- 
risy of the missionaries who are there not to serve Christianity but to serve 
imperialism.” (Radio Cairo, 7 Jan. 1959) 

“The United States has fulfilled its promise, the result being that imperial- 
ist missionaries doubled their activities and converted a large number of 
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boys and weaklings some of whom they bought with money. ... The Ameri- 
can missionary in Muscat chose 10 youths, after imbuing their hearts with his 
poison, and dispatched them to train in espionage and sabotage. . . . O peo- 
ple of Oman, fight for our religion and restore the faith, for the imperialists 
hatch plots and the exploitation of the sanctity of religions for the sake of 
their ambitions.” (Radio Cairo, 23 Sept. 1957) 

“American plots in our country are represented by these preaching mis- 
sions. Recently the American missions purchased much of the most fertile 
land as site for schools, in order to transmit to us the civilization of the white 
man and his immortal message, as they call it... . In the name of religion 
these imperialists try to shackle our hands and minds. They seek to make us 
more poor, more ignorant and more sick. These missionaries have become 
a government inside a government and for this reason all Somalis must re- 
fuse to sell one inch of their lands.” (Radio Cairo, 24 July 1957) 

Christians are being discriminated against and dismissed from their jobs 
in the government or private business. At the beginning of 1957 the editor 
of a Roman Catholic weekly condemned the discrimination suffered by Egypt's 
Christian minority. He was visited by men of the Security Service who 
warned him against the dangers inherent in the publication of “tendentious” 
news. Refusing to be intimidated, he invited his readers to send him all the 
information possible showing how the Christians of Egypt were affected by 
the government’s Islamization policy. As a result the issue of the paper in 
which this information was published was confiscated, while the priest who 
had written the incriminating editorials was expelled. 


(The above items are quoted from a letter to the Editor of the Christian 
Century, 9 Dec. 1959, by E. D. Harries of Georgetown Univ., Washington, D.C.) 


“The Christian who has a right understanding of his task in inter- 
national collaboration today is constantly aware that he is only an 
instrument, a servant, of the Divine Master. He knows that, even 
with the greatest competence and the utmost zeal, he can accomplish 
nothing without the help of the Spirit who alone can change the face 
of the earth. And so, over and over again, he must draw from the 
wellspring of religious inspiration; in working for international colla- 
boration, international aid and the pacification and ordering of the 
community of nations, he must bring into play the strength derived 
from a deep, personal and existential experience of the life of charity, 
which is the source of his personal commitment. Only in this way 
will he rightly carry out and rightly understand the service which, 
as a Christian, he must render to mankind. Only in this way will 
all his efforts to bring about a peaceful community of peoples be- 
come in the true sense an apostolate and, with God's help, a fruitful 
apostolate, at the service of the unity of the human race, for whose 
redemption Christ offered Himself in sacrifice.” 

(Dr, Marga A, M. Klompe, Minister for Social Welfare 
in the Netherlands Government) 
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The Place of Social Service in the 
Christian Ministry of the Hospital 


VIRGINIA HEBBERT 


What is said here about the place 
of social work in the Christian min- 
istry of the hospital will be clear 
only if certain presuppositions about 
Christian medical work are first 
stated. The divine command to 
Christian medical workers today is 
identical with the commission laid on 
the twelve and the seventy by Our 
Lord two thousand years ago. He 
sent them out saying, ‘God, heal all 
manner of sickness and disease 
among the people.” He says the 
same to us. This is the “raison 
d’étre” for our being sent. Why are 
we sent? Because disease, sickness, 
death are part of the kingdom of evil. 
We fight this kingdom of evil, even 
as He fought it, even as His disciples 
fought it, through the healing powers 
given to us. To reveal Christ’s power 
through healing is to take part in 
the redemptive process which has its 
origin in the mind of God and is 
completed with man's cooperation, 


In a day when so many of the 
works started by the Church in mis- 
sion fields are being undertaken by 
governments, Christians are being 
driven to examine with relentless 
candor what it may be in their labors 
that is uniquely theirs to give, “Many 
of us wondered despairingly what is 
the Christian hallmark of our work,” 
our author says here, and she adds 
that from this painful exploration she 
has come “to a new understanding of 
the meaning of mission.” Surely, this 
is the kind of discovery we all need 
to share ... Virginia Hebbert is the 
Director of Medical Social Service at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Manila. We 
are happy to welcome her again (Vol. 
II, No. 1) as a contributor to this 
journal. 
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using the myriad of scientific and 
materials gifts He has given us. 

If this presupposition is valid, then 
healing under any auspices has its 
divine aspect. However, healing ef- 
forts under Christian auspices surely 
presuppose that those who are sent 
are to witness to certain Christian 
truths and that the Christian char- 
acter of the healing center will re 
veal the love, power, compassion of 
Christ Himself. 

The idea that our work under 
Christian auspices is effective and 
acceptable to Our Lord only if those 
who are healed repay us (or God) 
by becoming Christians beclouds the 
issue. Of the ten lepers cleansed 
only one returned to give thanks. Yet 
Christ's will for the bodily perfection 
of the other nine was accomplished. 
Envisioning the purpose of our medi- 
cal work to be that of providing 
cheap or free medical care to Church 
members (the elect) betrays God's 
purpose in sending us. Our Lord 
within the limits of His strength and 
time and purposes, appears to have 
healed all who came into relationship 
with Him. He was not limited by 
the selfish, ingrown interests of the 
Church of His day. Nor are we so 
limited! 

The commission is to “go, heal,” 
because healing is of the Lord of the 
Universe. He healed because He was 
able. We heal because we are en- 
abled by Him, and because it is His 
purpose to reveal Himself in this 
way. 

In the context of these two pre- 
suppositions, i.e. that all healing is 
redemptive, and that healing under 
Christian auspices will have distinc- 
tive characteristics, I would like to 
name two of these characteristics, 
and then discuss ways in which so- 
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cial services can be used to build 
these characteristics into our medical 
programs. I am indebted to Max 
Warren, Secretary of the Church 
Missionary Society of England for 
defining these characteristics. He re- 
minds us, first, that Christian medical 
workers are sent to heal persons. We 
cannot heal disease. We can only 
heal persons. Therefore, our Chris- 
tian hospitals and clinics must be 
“concerned, with the full atonement of 
the persons.” Atonement, or at-one- 
ment, means that every one who 
comes to us must be ministered to in 
a way which helps him to be made 
“every whit whole, at one with God, 
with his fellows and with his environ- 
ment.” One test of the Christicn 
character of the medical program is: 
“does it provide for patients the per- 
sonal encounter which is redemp- 
tive?” Max Warren calls this the 
evangelistic charater of medical mis- 
sion work. He says, 


"There then is the evangelistic 
character of the medical missionary. 
Let me be quite clear that in saying 
that I am not confusing evangelism 
with a service held in a ward, nor 
even with a word spoken to a patient 
by his bedside, though both of these 
may well be occasions when “the 
light breaks in.” I am speaking of 
something much deeper and much 
more profound — of the person be- 
cause he has been treated as a per- 
son and not a case, or a number, or 
a thing. In our modern world there 
is so much to depersonalize that the 
man or woman who treats us as per- 
sons is, by that very fact, proclaim- 
ing “good news” to us — something 
which may well come as a “startl- 
ing” surprise. Nor need this astonish 
us. It is God at work. For multi- 
tudes of people it is a startling thing 
to be treated as persons. For all of 
us it is an experience not soon to be 
forgotten to find that we can under- 
stand as all along we have ourselves 
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been understood. It is a startling 
thing to discover that the Hound of 
Heaven is the Lover of our souls.” 
(Max Warren: ‘Go, Heal!”. pub. by 
C.M.S. Press, page 8) 


A second test of the Christian char- 
acter of our programs is ‘do we un- 
derstand that patients are always pa- 
tients-in-relationship?” In the truly 
Christian hospital or clinic every ef- 
fort will be made to recognize that 
no man is an island. Man is always 
reacting to and in relationship with 
his fellows, so that his relationships 
with others have a direct bearing on 
his sickness and on the healing pro- 
cess. For those who engage in the 
work of healing it is vitally important 
to know the home life, the community 
life, the life of the patient within the 
hospital environment. In all life’s ex- 
periences the individual is ever striv- 
ing to find community with others. 
The great dilemma of modern man is 
to find “belonging,” to overcome his 
desperate sense of being “isolated, 
alone, afraid.” If this generalization 
applies to all people, how much more 
does it apply to the sick whom we 
meet at a time of stress and anxiety. 
The anxiety associated with illness is 
closely associated with anxiety about 
the effect of the patient's illness on 
his family, his job, his neighbors. To 
again quote Max Warren, he sug- 
gests to those engaged in Christian 
medical work, 

"It is quite vital to your ministry 
that you should be aware of the 
home-life of your patients, of the ten- 
sions there and in the community 
life, of the extent to which there are 
ills in the common life that need heal- 
ing — maladjustments in family life, 
maladjustments in social order, mal- 
adjustments in society’s relationship 
to the world of nature. The ecology 
of the patient has a vital bearing on 
his psychology. Would you know the 
person you must know the person-in- 
relationship.” Cop. cit. p. 9) 
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Where good medical social serv- 
ices are introduced into the program 
of a hospital or clinic, these two char- 
acteristic of the Christian witness are 
apt to emerge, because of the basic 
tenets on which social work rests. 
Social case work premises its phil- 
osophy of helping on the truth that 
every person is unique, and that this 
uniqueness is revealed when he is 
understood as a whole person, liv- 
ing and reacting with mind, body 
and spirit to all that happens to him 
in sickness and in health. One pur- 
pose of social services in a medical 
setting is to supply to doctors, nurses, 
chaplains, occupational and voca- 
tional therapists, administrators, bus- 
iness office personnel, information 
which will help them see the patient 
in his wholeness, and treat him with 
the understanding that comes from 
knowledge. As understanding in- 
creases the probability is that the pa- 
tient will become more of a person 
and less of an object of scientific 
interest to the medical personnel, or 
an economic liability to the business 
office. Interpretation to other hos- 
pital personnel of the patient’s be- 
havior as it is motivated by his par- 
ticular assortment of hopes, fears, 
anxieties, strengths, weaknesses — 
this interpretation individualizes the 
patient and promotes understanding. 


The casework method endeavors 
to provide just that personal encounter 
which makes the person know he is 
respected as a person. This is not 
to say that doctors, nurses and others 
will not also individualize the patient. 
In a Christian hospital all who work 
with patients, including those who do 
the humble tasks should be imbued 
with a philosophy of caring enough 
to make all contacts with patients oc- 
casions for showing compassion. 
However, the social worker is in a 
particularly favorable position to do 
this because the helping-caring rela- 
tionship, established through a “pro- 
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fessional conversation” is the social 
worker's stock-in-trade. Social work- 
ers have no medicines to prescribe, 
no sacraments to administer; the so- 
cial worker's skills are those of listen- 
ing and talking with the person in an 
understanding way; counselling and 
helping the person think about his 
problems in new and creative ways; 
accepting the person as he is; 
strengthening him through relation- 
ship. If the social worker is called 
upon to do the eligibility screening 
for the hospital or clinic, the oppor- 
tunity is given to make the patient 
feel like a person of dignity, despite 
his poverty. It is a fact that in many 
countries the poor are subject to all 
kinds of indignities. By law the poor 
person may well be free, but he is 
usually not free from the patronizing, 
condemning attitudes of his less im- 
poverished brethren. (Even in our 
Church hospitals we find charity 
wards where those who cannot pay 
receive poor quality food and medi- 
cal care, because it is the attitude 
of the hospital administration that the 
free patient is less deserving of com- 
passion and high-standard care than 
the paying patient.) It is therefore 
a healing experience for the poor 
and needy who ask our charity to 
be interviewed regarding their abil- 
ity to pay in such a way that human 
dignity is respected, and belief in the 
worth of the person is expressed. 
Surely to meet these attitudes in the 
personal encounter is to experience 
the love and compassion of God! 
This is the good news. 


Because of the high degree of spe- 
cialization in modern medicine and 
the complexity of technical devices 
used in diagnosis and treatment, 
there is an unavoidable de-personal- 
ization of patients which must be 
counteracted. The doctor and nurse 
handling the radio-therapy unit in a 
modern hospital have to think as 
much about the machine as about the 
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patient during treatment. Less time 
and attention may be given to the 
patient as a person amid the com- 
plexities of this machine age in medi- 
cine. Yet the very marvelous ma- 
chines we use may so frighten the 
patient, that he needs more attention, 
more consideration. Even if he 
knows how important it is to explain 
things to the patient in order to reduce 
the terror and fear which is pre- 
sent when mysterious things are 
being done to him, the doctor may 
find that the complexity of medi- 
cal procedures, the specialization of 
the profession, and the numbers of 
patients treated put grave difficulties 
in the way of establishing personal 
and meaningful patient-doctor rela- 
tionships. Yet the doctor-patient re- 
lationship is as important in healing 
as the medicine. This relationship 
should allow the patient to talk about 
his suffering. William James says in 
The Will to Believe, “The deepest 
thing in our natures is this dumb re- 
gion of the heart in which we dwell 
alone with our willingness and un- 
willingness, our faiths and our fears.” 
The social worker aids both doctor 
and patient by establishing a rela- 
tionship. If the social worker takes 
the time and has the skill to sympa- 
thize with—and let us remember that 
the real meaning of sympathy is to 
suffer with—the patient in his psy- 
chological and physical pain, then 
the patient finds himself to be a per- 
son and the healing process is aided. 
Listening to the patient and encour- 
aging him to talk out what his sick- 
ness means to him is one way the 
social worker helps. In the talking 
out, the patient may be able to find 
new strength in himself, new courage 
to face his suffering, new growth in 
constructive ways of meeting life’s 
hardships. The doctor may rest as- 
sured that whatever new strengths 
the patient finds will move him to- 
ward health, and accomplish the 
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doctor's goal. Moreover, in talking 
over with the patient his reactions to 
what is happening to him in his hos- 
pital bed or in the experience in the 
clinic, his spiritual needs are often 
made known to the social worker. 
The hospital chaplain or visiting pas- 
tor, the doctor, and social worker 
may become close allies in treating 
the patient as a person in the Chris- 
tion hospital. 


Another truth on which social case- 
work rests as a foundation is that 
the people must always be regarded 
as living-in-relationship, reacting to 
any situation of stress, whether it be 
illness or some other kind of trouble, 
as members of families and commun- 
ities. The Christian view of man as 
a whole being is also the social case- 
work view of man. Moreover, the 
interaction of the person with his en- 
vironment, the wholeness of man in 
reacting to illness with mind, body 
and spirit—these are truths generally 
recognized now as exceedingly im- 
portant factors in medical diagnosis 
and treatment. Despite this recogni- 
tion, how often medical plans are 
made to treat the patient as if he 
were an isolated organism confined 
within the four walls of the hospital, 
to be cared for while there, and dis- 
missed and forgotten as soon as he 
no longer needs hospital care. How 
often is the good work of the clinic 
or hospital undone when the patient 
returns home, because there is no 
follow-up, and no plan is made to 
help the patient prevent a recurrence 
of illness. Every doctor must know, 
when he thinks about people as peo- 
ple, and not merely as a collection 
of symptoms or on assortment of 
pathological reactions, that much 
medical care is wasted because the 
home environment is not modified, or 
the work situation is not changed, or 
the personal relationships of the pa- 
tient are not healed. It was despair 
over being unable to treat the social 
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ills in his patients which led the great 
Christian physician, Dr. Richard Ca- 
bot to put the first social workers 
into hospitals in America. 

It is the primary task of the social 
worker to help the doctor treat his 
patient more effectively by solving 
the social problems which interfere 
with medical treatment or prevent 
the patient from maintaining health. 
By studying the social setting from 
which the patient comes and to 
which he will return; by letting the 
doctor and nurse know about this 
situation and by planning together 
for total care, the wholeness of the 
individual is recognized. 

An example of treating the social 
problems together with the medical 
problems, and thus recognizing the 
need for total patient care is seen in 
the case of 29 year old Mr. Rodriguez 
who was admitted to the hospital for 
endocarditis and cardiac failure. Af- 
ter four days he decided to leave the 
hospital, and despite the doctor's ex- 
planation of the danger to him of 
discontinuing treatment he left 
against advice. The social worker 
made a home visit the day after he 
left and found him resting, but very 
miserable and frightened. He had 
dreamed the previous night of his 
own death. He talked of his pain, 
his anxiety over the mounting hospi- 
tal expenses, and his fear that he 
might not be able to resume work as 
a janitor in a government building. 
He had four children under six years 
of age. Mrs. Rodriguez had asthma. 
She was frightened about their liveli- 
hood too. In this situation the social 
problems were as much a part of 
the medical problem as the infection 
of the heart lining. The problems 
created for the family by the man’s 
illness had to find some solution or 
he could not continue the treatment. 
The social worker was the link be- 
tween patient and medical personnel 
within the four walls of the hospital, 
and the community and home out- 
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side. In this case the social worker 
was able to persuade the man to re- 
turn to the hospital as a free patient. 
She helped the wife to apply for a 
food ration from Catholic Charities, 
and to overcome her fear that. her 
husband was going to die in the hos- 
pital. 

It is because all persons are per- 
sons-in-relationship that the Christian 
healing ministry recognizes an obli- 
gation to take into account the family 
and community problems which are 
created by illness and which cause 
illness. Social workers have a role 
to play in solving these problems. In 
addition to working together with 
medical staff toward a goal of total 
patient care, the social service de- 
partment in a hospital or clinic, can 
contribute to the research which our 
hospitals must do on causes and pre- 
vention of illness. Christian hospitals 
in the Far East, Africa, and Asia have 
usually been the means of introduc- 
ing Western medicine to nations 
which were without it until mission 
hospitals began their work. In this 
modern world, however, govern- 
ments have widely taken over the 
task begun by Christion hospitals. 
Government medical services in 
many parts of the world have to de- 
vote most of their time, money and 
personnel to the curative side of me- 
dicine. Hospitals under Christian 
auspices ought to pioneer in new 
fields of research, especially that 
type of research which would chal- 
lenge the government health services 
to improve standards, personalize 
services, and establish precedents 
for high ethical practice among pro- 
fessional personnel. Contrary to a 
widely held misconception in the 
Philippines, research is not necessar- 
ily dependent on large quantities of 
money and expensive equipment. Re- 
search is dependent on dedication to 
and love of truth in the minds and 
hearts of those who heal. Hans 
Selye, the great Canadian physiolo- 
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gist who has defined stress, started 
his investigations, which led to de- 
fining the general adaptation syn- 
drome, in a corner of a laboratory 
with no equipment, no technicians 
and little money. His biggest re- 
source was his love of truth and his 
concern that the hidden mysieries of 
what he calls "The Syndrome of Be- 
ing Sick” should be explored. 


Research on many aspects of ill- 
ness demands information of the kind 
that social scientists and social work- 
ers can provide. Studies in preven- 
tive medicine, prevention of illness, 
community medicine, public health 
are cooperative ventures using know- 
ledge from many fields, including so- 
cial work. A Christian hospital in 
the Philippines, with a real care and 
concern for the poor sick, and a pro- 
gram which allows for individualizing 
patients to the extent that eligibility 
screening is done and records made 
on all clinic patients, might study the 
relationship between interruption of 
medical treatment and economic sta- 
tus of patients. Such a study would 
undoubtedly be of immense value to 
the government hospitals in convinc- 
ing legislators that adequate medical 
care cannot be given on their present 
meager budgets. 

No attempt has been made to de- 
fine in precise terms medical social 
service or the role of the medical so- 
cial worker. The social worker, like 
all other persons in our Christian me- 
dical centers needs a strong dedica- 


tion to the Christian ideals of the hos- 
pital. The social worker also needs 
training in the profession of social 
work. There is no substitute for the 
knowledge that comes from the pro- 
fessional training of the social work- 
er, just as there is no substitute for 
the professional training of the phy- 
sician or nurse. Church training 
alone, however fine and complete, 
will not equip the social worker with 
tools he needs for his trade. A 
trained worker largely motivated by 
humanitarian ideals may be better 
able to meet people in the loving, 
compassionate personal encounter, to 
see persons whole, to help persons- 
in-relationship, than the most dedi- 
cated Church worker who has not 
had training in social work. 

Many of us associated with Chris- 
tian medical work have undoubtedly 
asked serious questions of ourselves 
as to why we have been sent. Many 
of us must have wondered despair- 
ingly what is the Christian hallmark 
of our work? In trying to set forth 
some of the relationships between 
medical social service, as I under- 
stand it, and “Christian” medical 
care, I have come to a new under- 
standing of the meaning of mission. 
To grapple with the truth we find in 
our own professional services, and 
set that truth into perspective against 
the abiding truths of Christian faith— 
this is to open a window toward the 
mind of God. 

(End) 


A German social worker was addressing an audience of Chris- 


tians from Europe and Asia. 


world of the factory women among whom she lived. 


She was describing the secularized 


“Friendship?” 


she quoted one worker as saying, “I don’t go in for that any more. 
I would rather not be disappointed. It is better to go it alone”. . 

The reaction of many Asians to this was one of horror. “Thank God” 
said one “that we still live in religious cultures—even though they 


are non-Christian.” 


(From “Bossey News’’, Ecumenical Institute, 
Geneva, ‘Christmas, 1959) 
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The Servant of Yahweh in the 
Old Testament 


Robert Lennox 


This paper is only in the way of 
notes on the idea of the Servant of 
Yahweh in the Old Testament. It is 
not the intention of the writer, as in- 
deed it would be quite beyond the 
limits of space at his disposal, to ex- 
haust a subject around which in re- 
cent years has grown up a vast lit- 
erature.’ It is my purpose rather to 
sketch in the outline of this important 
subject in order that we may under- 
stand somewhat more clearly the sig- 
nificance of the idea as it developed 
in the New Testament with reference 
to our Lord and his Church. 

The expression “Servant of Yah- 
wek” has both a profane and a re- 
ligious meaning in the Old Testa- 
ment.” 

(1) 


The Hebrew word ebed (servant) 
is derived from a root which connotes 
the idea of “work.” The noun has 


Under a commitment unanimously 
entered by Christians of every title, 
the Scriptures are the source and 
standard for our patterns of labor 
and hope in the world. So many 
of our paths of missionary thought 
and work seem to have reached a 
kind of ending from which there is 
no clear course to proceed. From ail 
our points of confusion, stagnation 
and retreat, Christians are coming 
together again to “search the Scrip- 
tures,” and, in our XXth century 
Reformation era, finding in biblical 
studies light and hope in the fearful 
twilight of our times ... Robert Len- 
nox is Principal of the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal, Canada. His ar- 
ticle appeared in the October 1958 
issue of “Theology Today” (Prince- 
ton, New Jersey) and is here re- 
printed by permission. 

(Footnotes on p. 35) 
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come to be used strictly with refer- 
ence to personal relationships, some 
examples of which may be given 
from the Old Testament. 

The servant as slave is one who 
belongs to another. In this connec- 
tion it must be borne in mind that in 
Israel the idea of the slave was limit- 
ed, as compared with the surrounding 
peoples of the Ancient Near East.’ 
The slave could occupy a position of 
dignity and responsibility in his mas- 
ter's house (Gen. 15:2; 24). Never- 
theless the slave was the property of 
his master and was considered as 
the equivalent of money (Gen. 20:14; 
24:35; 32:5; Ex. 21:21). 

Those who became members of the 
standing army, which came into be- 
ing with the establishment of the 
monarchy under Saul, were designat- 
ed “servants of the king,” and as 
such they occupied a new status in 
society. It might be going too far 
to say with Zimmerli and Jeremias 
that they seceded from their natural 
tribal membership;* nevertheless they 
were in a peculiar sense the servants 
of the king (I Sam. 18:5; 22:9). This 
was true also of other functionaries 
of the court (I Sam. 16:15; II Kings 
PNY): 

Political submission was sometimes 
expressed by the term servant, as in 
Josh. 9:11 (cf. I Kings 20:32). Closely 
related to this category were those 
who referred to themselves in terms 
of humility as servants in relation to 
others. Sometimes these expressions 
were heightened by other terms, as in 
the expression, “Thy servant, the 
dog” CII Kings 8:13; II Sam. 9:8).° 

Those who performed certain tasks 
in the sanctuary were called the serv- 
ants of the sanctuary, or servants of 
the House of God (Josh. 9:23). But 
the personal relationship’ is empha- 
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sized in the later Old Testament lit- 
-erature (Ezra 2:55; Neh. 7:57), 
where the temple servants are called 
the servants of Solomon, in contra- 
distinction to the kind of thing we 
find outside the Old Testament. 

(2) 

The religious thought of the Old 
Testament is dominated by the ideas 
of Election and Covenant,’ which are 
related to each other and are, as Curt 
Lindhagen has shown,’ related also 
to the ideas of service and servant. 
God was to Israel as a husband to a 
wife (Hosea 2:7; Jer. 3:20), as a 
Father to his son (Mal. 2:10), and as 
a king to his people (Ps. 5:2; 10:16; 
24:8; 29:10; Isa. 6:5; Jer. 8:19, etc. ). 
The relationship, which all these sug- 
gested, was similar to that of coven- 
ant relationship.® The relation of king 
to people gave rise to many of those 
expressions regarding the religious 
life which we have already noted in 
the national, social, and political 
life.” 

“Servant” is often used as the de- 
scription of the pious in the presence 
_ of God (Ex. 4:10; Ps. 119:76; 143:11). 
_ Zimmerli and Jeremias have pointed 
_ out that this conception was also used 
_ outside Israel, but that in Israel there 
| was an absoluteness about the rela- 
tionship of the worshipper to God 
_which was not true elsewhere.” On 
_ the other side of this relationship, the 
_ individual in Israel could rest assured 
_ of the grace and providence of God. 
_ Such confidence was based not upon 
- some achievement of the worshipper 
through his sacrifices, but only upon 
' his proper relation to that people 
- whom God had chosen in the first 
instance... In the faithfulness of God 

he could rely.” 
The plural is used to indicate the 
' pious as a whole, and its significance 
is shown by the parallels: those who 
seek Yahweh (Ps. 34:22); those who 
love his name (Ps. 69:36); his people 

' (Ps. 105:25; 135:14). In Isa. 65:9 the 
term is equated with the elect. 
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“Servant of Yahweh” is also used 
in the singular as a description of 
Israel (Isa. 41:8; 44:1; cf. 48:20). In 
that section of the book of Isaiah, 
from which these references are ta- 
ken, and in which this term for Israel 
may be unique,” the idea of Yah- 
weh’'s concern and initiative are em- 
phasized. All that Israel is required 
to do is “to return.” 

Certain individuals who have stood 
out in the history of God's dealings 
with his people are distinguished by 
this term, for example, the patriarchs 
(Gen. passim; Hos. 12:3 ff.; Jer. 9:4; 
Isa. 43:27). Moses is thus referred to 
forty times. David as king is God's 
servant (II Sam. 3:18; but see 
I Kings 11:34 where over against 
Yahweh's choice of David is David's 
faithfulness to God’s commandments 
and statutes). This, as Zimmerli and 
Jeremias state, gives birth to the hope 
of God's action in the future when the 
coming king of his people will be one 
who bears the name of David (Ezek. 
34:23f.; 37:24f.)," though others who 
succeeded in the line of David are 
so called (Zech. 3:8; cf. Hag. 2:23). 
Even Nebuchadnezzar, a non-Israelite 
who was called by Yahweh, is given 
this distinctive title (Jer. 25:9; 27:6; 
43:10). The words of Zimmerli and 
Jeremias regarding Moses are equal- 
ly applicable to all these individuals: 
“An essential feature of the Biblical 
revelation comes out here. God's 
history is not transcendental, heaven- 
ly history. It stoops to earth and ap- 
points men with their deeds and 
words as its signs.’”° So, too, are the 
prophets God's messengers, and, like 
the messengers of every ancient Near 
Eastern monarch, they are his serv- 
ants (see especially the references 
in Jer. 7:25; 25:4; 29:19; 44:14). 

(3) 

In a class all by itself, and, for 
our purpose of the greatest signifi- 
cance, is the “suffering servant” of 
Deutero-Isaiah who is depicted in a 
series of passages (Isa. 42:1-4; 49: 
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1-6: 50:4-9; 52:13-53:12). In earlier 
times when the unity of the book of 
Isaiah was generally accepted, there 
was also quite general acceptance of 
the view that these and similar pas- 
sages were necessarily predictions of 
the coming Messiah and were ac- 
cordingly given a Messianic interpre- 
tation.” But with the work of literary 
criticism ond the view accepted with 
increasing unanimity that the book of 
Isaiah is to be considered as the work 
of more than one writer, the situation 
has changed in some _ respects, 
though the Messianic interpretation 
of some of the passages under con- 
sideration is by no means excluded. 


As a result of these literary studies, © 


however, chapters forty and follow- 
ing are attributed to a prophet of the 
Exile. Toward the end of the last 
century, Professor Duhm propounded 
his view that these so-called ‘servant 
passages” were distinct from the or- 
acles contained in that part of the 
book and not the work of Deutero- 
Isaiah.” This led the the question of 
the provenance of these passages, 
whether they were pre- or post-Isai- 
anic and who was the “Suffering 
Servant” described in them. 

As to the former question, to which 
we may make only passing reference 
here,” different opinions have been 
expressed; Professor Norman Snaith 
arguing recently that the songs are 
all of a piece with the other passages 
that form the body of the work.” S. 
Mowinckel, on the other hand, sup- 
ports the distinctiveness of the songs 
and refers them to the author or 
school which was responsible for Isa. 
56-66.” C. R. North would attribute 
them to Deutero-Isaiah himself as a 
later development of his thought.” 

More important for our theme 
is the latter question, which has 
called forth a variety of views, 
ranging over the whole gamut of 
possibility from Israel,” or a remnant 
of Israel,” to some individual prophet 
or king like Jeremiah or Ezekiel, Je- 
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hoiachin or Zerubbabel,” or, as in 
the case of Aage Bentzen, to some 
figure like Moses, a Moses Rediviv- 
us.” The work of Helmer Ringgren 
and others, based upon a postulated 
“Royal Ritual," has some bearing 
upon this view of the kingly charac- 
ter of the servant. H. Wheeler Robin- 
son, whose view finds support in the 
studies of the Danish scholar, Johans 
Pedersen, has introduced a manner of 
thinking which was common in Israel 
which gave rise to the idea of ‘Cor- 
porate Personality,” which he has ap- 
plied very aptly and persuasively to 
the problem of the identity of the 
servant in Deutero-Isaiah.” This is no 
mere ideal that Robinson is depicting, 
else were he open to the criticism of 
Mowinckel of sheer Platonism.* And, 
indeed, Robinson himself admits that 
such an idealizing was foreign to the 
Semitic mind.” He was thinking of 
Israel in all its concrete reality and 
of that reality as it found embodiment 
in a long succession of individuals 
without the actuality of whom it 
would have been difficult for the pro- 
phet to have given expression to such 
ideas as we find in these songs.” 
These, then, are the ideas of the 
servant which have been proposed 
by a long list of scholars. The serv- 
ant is Israel, or some group within 
Israel, or some individual in his own 
right, or as the representative of his 
people. Who can decide? The fact 
that so many solutions to the problem 
of the identity of the servant have 
been offered by serious and cautious 
students of the Word of God suggests 
that none of them is correct, or in- 
deed can be correct. 


Perhaps the | 


truth is, as Oscar Cullmann has most | 


recently put it: “All solutions of the 
problem, which have regard only to 


one category of passages, can claim | 


no validity. Moreover, the three solu- 
tions in no wise exclude each other. 
In Semitic thought the equation of 


the collectivity and the individual is | 


common. Thus it is characteristic for 
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the central theological ideas of the 
Servant of Yahweh songs, for the 
ideas of representation, that the many 
are progressively reduced, while a 
minority, becoming increasingly 
smaller, takes over the task which 
originally was set for the totality.” 
He refers to what he has set forth in 
his book, Christ and Time, that in the 
Bible the history of salvation devel- 
ops from beginning to end in a pro- 
gressive reduction in accordance with 
the principle of representation: “from 
the whole creation the course runs to 
man, from man to the people of Is- 
tael, from the people of Israel to the 
remnant, from the remnant to the one, 
Jesus. This development or Heilsge- 
schichte is in the figure of the Ebed 
Yahweh prefigured, who is at once 
the whole people, the remnant and 
the One. Indeed, this complexity is 
determinative for the thought of rep- 
resentation, as the central thought of 
these songs, which, so to speak, ap- 


pears personified in 
Yahweh.” 


the Ebed 
(4) 


This, then, is the figure who rises 
before us in these songs in whom the 
highest conception of what it means 
to be the servant of the Lord is set 
forth. The first of these songs de- 
scribes the servant's mission, to be 
carried out with gentle patience and 
persistence. The second song culmi- 
nates in setting forth the double na- 
ture of the task. It is to raise up the 
tribes of Jacob and to restore the pre- 
served of Israel. But it is more; he 
is also to be a light to lighten the 
Gentiles and the salvation of God to 
the ends of the earth. The third song 
describes the suffering which this will 
involve; “I gave my back to the smit- 
ers and to those who plucked off the 
hair: I hid not my face from shame 
and spitting.” In the last song we 
learn that this suffering will end final- 
ly in death. This, as H. H. Rowley 
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has pointed out, is more than that 
death is to be the consequence of his 
mission; it is rather the organ of it.” 
The servant's death is an asham (a 
guilt offering), and, unlike all the 
other offerings on Jewish altars, was 
not merely physically without blem- 
ish; it was morally pure and a will- 
ing sacrifice. It was universal in its 
inclusion of all men and effective in 
bringing them to repentance and a 
sense of forgiveness. Whatever may 
be the original of this idea of the 
servant of Yahweh, this is not so im- 
portant as what this writer came to 
know and to say about the nature of 
the divine purpose, of the nature of 


(Continued from page 8) 


fered positions of leadership to na- 
tive Christians, and prayed that those 
measures and gestures would enable 
the churches in Asia to survive in 
the changing world. It was a vicious 
circle. The churches in Asia, created 
in the image of their mother churches 
in the West and so singularly orient- 
ed to the spirit of their mother church- 
es, were now called the “younger 
churches” and no longer the “mis- 
sionary churches,” and in principle 
they were no longer subservient to 
the churches in the West. ‘Partner- 
ship in obedience,” they were told, 
but they were bewildered, not be- 
cause they did not know how to par: 
ticipate in ecumenical fellowship but 
primarily because they did not feel 
at home in the new social order in 
Asia. An Indian Christian states: 
“Having never been in the habit of 
concerning itself with contemporary 
social affairs, and therefore not hav- 
ing been educated to relate its mess- 
age to contemporary events ... 
(the younger church) stands today 
as an ineffective spectator of the con- 
temporary scene.” 
(2) 
The Church In Asia Today 


Asia in the 1950's is a confusing 
world for everybody, but especially 
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God and of man, and of their relation 
one to the other. And it is the main 
lineaments of this that we have been 
concerned to sketch, as bringing to 
final expression all that the Old 
Testament has to say on this import- 
ant theme. 

How it has been taken over into 
the New Testament, in contradistinc- 
tion to what took place in the thought 
of later Judaism, constitutes one of 
the chief links between the Old and 
the New Testament and illustrates in 
a remarkable way the unity of the 
Bible and the central significance of 
the “servant” image. (End) 


for Christians. Emotional national- 
ism, the resurgence of Eastern reli- 
gions, and the active propaganda of 
communism, are but a few obvious 
signs of the magnitude of the social 
and cultural changes taking place in 
all parts of Asia. The old clichés 
with which Christians formerly criti- 
cized beliefs and practices of other 
religions are no longer meaningful. 
Science and democracy, exploited by 
the first generation Christians in Asia 
to support the superiority of Chris- 
tianity, are now the slogans of secu- 
lar intellectuals and the leaders of 
Eastern religions. Education and 
medical and social work, initiated 
and at one time monopolized by the 
Christian churches, have been taken 
over by the governments in their de- 
velopment of social welfare states. In 
Rangoon, the famous Jackson college, 
which has produced many eminent 
Burmese intellectuals and leaders, 
has been incorporated by govern- 
ment order into the University of 
Rangoon. In other parts of Asia, 
churches can still operate institutions 
of higher learning, but they will in- 
creasingly feel the difficulties of com- 
peting with government institutions in 
terms of educational standards and 
financial resources. 


The tragedy, and comedy, in this 
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situation is that the church in Asia is 
still perpetuating its ethos of the last 
century. More often than not, the 
leadership is in the hands of tired 
men who have lived all their lives in 
the “tight little island” of the church, 
guided and supported by the Western 
missionaries and missionary societies. 
There are promising young people, 
but they are often discouraged by the 
state of the church and look for more 
meaningful and purposeful vocations 
outside the church. Even today, 
many Asian Christians feel emotion- 
ally closer to Christians in the West 
than to their non-Christian neighbors. 
Glibly they talk about the confronta- 
tion of the Gospel with other reli- 
gions, but they know amazingly little 
about the faiths which have sustained 
their neighbors and fellow country- 
men. In a day when Radhakrishnans, 
Malalasekeras, ond Suzukis formu- 
late the powerful defense of Eastern 
teligions, with knowledge and appre- 
ciation of Western philosophies and 
of Christianity, few Christian church- 


es are even aware of the problems 


presented before them by contempor- 
ary Islam, Hinduism, and Buddhism. 
There are happy exceptions, like the 
Christian Institute for the Study of 
Religion and Society in India, and 
similar attempis being made in Cey- 


lon, Rangoon, Hongkong and Japan. 
_ But the average church and pastor 


have no idea of what to expect from 
such institutes and centers. When I 


_ stressed the importance of the study 


_ twenty-three Christian 


of Buddhism, a pastor in Bangkok dis- 
missed my words by saying: ‘We 
are too busy to waste our precious 
time on such a study. It does not 
produce immediate results.” Yet, 
many of them are eager to keep up 


‘with Barth, Brunner, Tillich, Niebuhr, 
and Kraemer. 


A few years ago, Dr. 
Tetsutaro Ariga, professor of Chris- 
tianity at Kyoto University, contacted 
theological 
schools in Japan and obtained infor- 
mation from eighteen of them, includ- 
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ing two Roman Catholic seminaries, 
regarding the place of Buddhist study 
in the theological curriculum. He 
found that most of them only touched 
briefly on Buddhism, the traditional 
religion in Japan, as a part of a more 
general history of religions. ‘Only 
three of them gave specialized cours- 
es in Buddhism (all elective). The 
most disconcerting part of my find- 
ings was the dearth of Japanese 
Christian scholars competent to give 
courses in Japanese religions. They 
were indeed so scarce that in the 
Tokyo area one Christian scholar... 
had to teach the subject in six dif- 
ferent theological schools.” 


Some of the younger Western mis- 
sionaries who have gone to Asia in 
recent years are keenly aware of the 
need to study other religions. Dr. 
Paul Clasper, vice president of the 
Baptist Seminary in Burma, laments 
that he had no disciplined study of 
the cultures and religions of Burma 
before being sent there. This senti- 
ment has been expressed again and 
again by the younger missionaries. 
At the same time, an amazing num- 
ber of European and American mis- 
sionaries are under the impression 
that a brief and superficial study of 
Eastern religions will immediately 
provide the background for an ade- 
quate apologetic theology for the 
Christian church, not realizing the 
many complex problems involved in 
such a study. Dr. Clasper character- 
izes the traditional Christian attitude 
toward other faiths in three cate- 
gories. Firstly, the person who holds 
the “prison-house” theory conceives 
of the non-Christians as confined in 
a dark dungeon with no possible 
means of escape; the only way out 
for them is to accept Jesus Christ. 
Secondly, those who hold the “spy 
attitude’ think of non-Christian be- 
liefs and ways of life as worthy of 
serious study, but only as a weapon 
of counter-attack. Thirdly, the hold- 
ers of “the round-table attitude” feel 
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that sincere sharing will enrich all, 
and the power of truth will lead all 
seekers to a higher unity. Many 
“liberals” in the East and in the West 
have taken this attitude in recent 
times. Unfortunately, none of these 
alternatives is relevant today. I fully 
agree with Dr. Clasper’s view that 
what is needed is not a simple gos- 
pel of hellfire and damnation or a 
sentimental let’s-get-together  ap- 
proach. What is needed is a genuine 
encounter of Christianity and other 
living religions. In the words of U 
Khyaw Than, “a cultured Buddhist or 
Hindu, unlike the man from the bush, 
will ... wonder why he or she should 
give up altogether the rich heritage 
and the long standing refinements for 
the sake of some other culture and 
heritage.” 

Let us admit that the problem is 
very complex. Last summer, a group 
of Protestant missionaries, including 
Anglican, from Europe and America 
one evening, in Kyoto, discused 
the encounter between Christianity 
and other religions. It seemed to 
them that there were two  pos- 
sible views: either that Christianity 
alone is true or that all religions, in- 
cluding Christians, are on the same 
footing. This simple “either/or” 
formulation which has been variously 
phrased and rephrased, distorts the 
whole problem. Those who believe 
that only Christianity is true have no 
reason to engage in encounter with 
others, while those who believe in 
absolute equality of all religions gain 
little, except fellowship, in the en- 
counter with others. Trying to main- 
tain the integrity of one’s own faith 
in a@ genuine encounter with others is 
a very taxing problem, and yet this 
is precisely what is needed in Asia 
today. 

(Must we picture truth either as 
wholly contained in propositions and 
the systems they produce, or, as a 
kind of quantum spread out evenly 
over all points of view?) 
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(3) 
Glimpses of the Churches 


In Asia 
Japan: 

The difficulties are multiplied be- 
cause each nation and each section 
of Asia has its own unique problems, 
caused or conditioned by its geo- 
graphical, economic, political, social, 
and cultural situations. Take Japan, 
for example. Japan covers four main 
islands, and its total area is less than 
that of California. Travellers soon fall 
in love with the beautiful scenery, but 
those who live there can also cite 
some of the hazards, such as earth- 
quakes, typhoons, and volcanic erup- 
tions. Moreover, the cost of the strik- 
ing natural beauty of the mountains 
is that only about twenty percent of 
the iand is arable, and outsiders may 
very well wonder how ninety million 
people can live in such a small 
space. Tokyo alone boasts a popula- 
tion of nine million. In Japan, the 
old and the new, as well as the East 
and the West, mingle as in a kaleido- 
scope. In Tokyo, the imperial palace 
with its moat looks across at the 
Daiichi Building where General Mac- 
Arthur used to hold his court. During 
our stay in Japan, the engagement of 
Crown Prince and Miss Michiko 
Shoda was announced. On the tele- 
vision screen we saw the young cou- 
ple one moment in traditional kimono, 
and next moment in western clothes. 
“One unforgettable sight,” relates a 
British traveller, “was of some devout 


worshippers at a shrine clapping their — 


hands in prayer, and next to them 


two young men throwing baseball _ 


catches to one another.” 
temporary Japan is more than what 
Arthur Koestler called "A Split Per- 
sonality.” 

Historically, Japanese religious life 
has been characterized as the blend- 
ing of Shinto, Buddhism, Confucian- 
ism, and shamanistic folk religion. 
According to Professor J. B. Pratt, the 


Yet, con- | 
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Japanese accepted Buddhism “simply, 
humbly, in sincere and almost child- 
like fashion, and then they have laid 
the stamp of their own transforming 
genius upon it.” Many Christians in 
Japan feel that a similar process of 
indigenization has already taken 
place with Christianity during the 
past hundred years. They may be 
right; and they are no doubt right 
regarding certain obvious external 
aspects. But my overall impression 
is that the church situation in Japan, 
including that of Roman Catholics, 
Protestants, and Anglicans, is still 
oriented primarily toward the West- 
erm ethos. Plagued by petty ortho- 
doxy, confusing theology with some 
Western theological systems, or 
churchmanship concerned primarily 
with the maintenance of ecclesiastical 
institutions handed down from mis- 
sionary societies, the church in Japan 
lacks creative insight and foresight. 
There are some great individuals, 
among both the clergy and laity, but 
on a whole there is as yet very little 
cohesion. Churches suffered much 
during the last war, and they en- 
joyed religious freedom immediately 
after the war under the Allied occu- 
pation. After all, MacArthur boasted 
that the occupation was based on 
“the Sermon on the Mount,” whatever 
that meant. But the pendulum soon 
swung the other way. Some anti- 
American sentiments, the inevitable 
reaction to the Occupation, aggres- 
sive communist propaganda, the fear 
of Red China, and the mushrooming 
of numerous new religious cults add 
to the confusion. 

What distressed me most in Japan 


was that for the most part the eccle- 
siastical structure of the church in 
Japan is not suited to the actual so- 
cial condition. The parish system 
works only in the urban areas, and 
this is where church-related schools 
and other institutions also exist. I 
was told that of all the Protestant 
churches, only two percent of them 
have more than five hundred mem- 
bers, and only six percent more than 
two hundred fifty members; thirty- 
two percent count a membership of 
only forty to one hundred persons, 
while twenty percent of the congre- 
gations have less than twenty mem- 
bers. Naturally, many pastors desert 
their churches in the rural areas and 
look for urbon churches which can 
pay them better. If we continue to 
impose the parish system in the rural 
areas of Japan, pastors will either 
have to remain celibate for financial 
reasons, or will have to secure secu- 
lar employment, as many now do, in 
order to make a living. And yet, with 
the exception of the Roman Catholic 
experiment with a neighborhood asso- 
ciation system, none of the Christian 
churches has seriously considered the 
concept of the “house church” or the 
“neighborhood church.” In my tra- 
vels I met a number of Christians 
who were isolated from church life. 
It seems to me that there is a definite 
need for a national organization of 
Christian school teachers, nurses, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and other professional 
groups, especially for the sake of 
those who are scattered throughout 
the country-side. Such proposals 
have thus far received little hearing 
from leaders of the churches. 


" .,. Simone Weil (who) felt so deeply that we have been too much 
obsessed with ancient Hebrew literature, and that Christian thinkers, 
now that Asia looms so grandly before us, must concern themselves 
deeply with Vedanta, with Buddhism, with Confucianism, with the 
ancient religions of the Near East also, with ‘the preparation of the 
Gentiles’... 

(G. 8S. Fraser, quoted from Christianity and Crisis) 
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Why do not the churches in Japan 
look at other Asian churches and see 
what they are doing instead of per- 
petuating the Western “forms” of 
ministry as the gospel truth? The or- 
dained “voluntary presbyters” of the 
Church of South India are a case in 
point. Although they are not regu- 
lar graduates of theological schools, 
they are chosen because of a special 
pastoral gift, and they continue their 
profession while carrying on the pas- 
toral charge of a congregation under 
supervision of a regional ministry. 
Also, in this connection, I cannot for- 
get the conversation I had with a Zen 
Buddhist priest. ‘Why do Christicns 
elect successful pastors as superin- 
tendents and bishops?” he asked. ‘In 
our experience,” he continued, “it is 
a@ rare person who combines both 
spirituality and executive ability. So 
we choose our abbott or patriarch 
primarily because of his spirituality, 
while the head of the ecclesiastical 
business affairs who serves under the 
spiritual head, is usually selected be- 
cause of his executive ability.” I 
tried to tell him that Christians hope 
and pray that the man they choose 
will combine both. ‘Does it really 
work out that way?” he asked with 
a twinkle in his eye! 

Most of the non-Roman Christian 
churches in Japan are autonomous, 
either really or fictitiously so. The 
ambiguity of an autonomous church 
operating by financial subsidy 
creates inevitable problems regard- 
ing the relationship between the Jap- 
anese and foreign personnel. Before 
they go to Asia, many missionaries 
envisage what they hope to do, but 
upon arriving there they find that 
what they ought to be doing is quite 
different from what they anticipated, 
and what they are asked to do by 
the Japanese church is quite another 
thing again. The romance of the for- 
eign mission field soon wears off, 
and bubbling enthusiasm is frustrated 
by daily language study. Despite all 
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these difficulties, some of the mis- 
sionaries have made excellent adjust- 
ments to the unique church situation 
in Japan. 

About the state of the Anglican 
church (Nippon Seikokai), little need 
be said here, since excellent reports 
have recently been published by the 
church presses in connection with her 
centenary celebration. 
she shares the strengths and the 
weaknesses of other non-Roman 
churches. Seikokai shares the other 
churches’ preoccupation with church 
related institutions, and she can in- 
deed be proud of St. Paul’s Univer- 
sity, St. Luke’s Hospital, KEEP, etc.; 


In the main, » 


but as in other denominations, the re- _ 


lationship between the institutions 
and churches is ambiguous and com- 
plex. Here I cannot resist noting two 
important matters which have far 
reaching consequences. The first is 
theological education, which requires 
careful study and long-range plan- 
ning, taking into account the theolo- 
gical trends of world-wide Christian- 
ity as well as the religious climate in 
Japan. The second is the ministry to 
government and private colleges and 
universities. St. Paul’s University and 
the International Christian University 
are doing excellent work in their re- 
spective ways, and the Christian Stu- 
dent Centers in Sapporo and Nagoya 
deserve greater recognition and sup- 
port. But, what about the four hun- 
dred odd other colleges and univer- 
sities, which produce a majority of 
the Japanese intelligentsia? 
Hong Kong: 

Hong Kong, the city of many splen- 
dors, is a fascinating blend of the | 
artificial and the real. Situated at 


the tip of Mainland China, this British | 


colony consists of Hong Kong is- 
land, Stonecutter’s Island, the ceded 
territory of Kowloon, and the New 
Territories, which were leased from 
China in 1898 for ninety-nine years. 
The total area covers less than four 
hundred square miles, and the popu- 
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lation is established at a little over 
2,700,000. In spite of restrictions, 
refugees continue to swell the popu- 
lation. Only about five percent speak 
English. One cannot help wonder 
how long this state of affairs can last, 
although the people themselves be- 
have very much as though nothing 
would ever change. Everywhere one 
sees new buildings and apartment 
houses being constructed, indicating 
the businessmen are willing to invest 
money in Hong Kong. 

_ About the church situation in Hong 
King I saw very little, except that I 
had the privilege of participating in 
the service at St. John’s Cathedral. I 
also had occasion to meet a number 
of church leaders, both Chinese and 
foreign, of various denominations. I 
visited the University of Hong Kong, 
but failed to visit the New Asia Col- 
lege and the new ecumenical venture, 
Chun Chih College. To my regret, I 
was not able to meet Bishop Hall, 
who had not yet returned from the 
Lambeth Conference. I was told that 
the Anglican Diocese of Hong Kong 
considers itself an integral part of the 
Mainland Sheng-kun-hui, and has no 
contact with the Anglican church's 
work in Formosa which has been un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Honolulu. Hong Kong, however, 
seems to be a natural center for work 
among the Chinese in Southeast Asia, 
one of the most neglected areas of 
the church’s work in the Orient. 


_ What interested me in particular 
was the famous Tao Fong Shan, es- 
tablished by the late Norwegian mis- 
sionary, Ludvig Reichelt. It was he 
who felt a special vocation to estab- 
lish a Christian meditation center for 
Chinese Buddhist monks. Today his 
son, Pastor Reichelt, and Dr. Paul 
Kramers, an able Dutch Sinologist 
serving on the staff of the Dutch Bible 
Society, are carrying on the work at 
Tao Fong Shan. At present the main 
activities are those of the Christian 
Study Center of Chinese Religions, 
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under Dr. Kramers’ leadership. The 
special importance of Hong Kong 
from the church’s standpoint is that 
it is the vital link between the church- 
es inside Mainland China and the 
outside world. We hope that the 
Study Center will continue to play an 
important role in this strategic spot 
and will have more encouragement 
and support from interested friends 
everywhere. 

The Philippines: 

We squeezed in a brief, and thus 
very superficial, hop to the Philip- 
pines between our visits to Hong 
Kong and Saigon. The Philippines is 
the only “Christicon’” nation in Asia, 
and it has a predominantly Roman 
Catholic population. In the Spanish- 
American War it came under Ameri- 


can rule, from which it recently 
gained independence. The Roman 
church in the Philippines, like her 


counterparts in Latin America, is in- 
curobly corrupt, but she controls the 
economic and political life of the is- 
lands. Of an estimated twenty-five 
million population, Protestants num- 
ber only 475,000; there are also 850,- 
000 Muslims and 70,000 Animists. I 
had the privilege of lecturing at the 
United Theological Seminary, and 
learned a great deal from President 
Benjamin Guansing and other church 
leaders about the Protestant program 
on the islands. 

The Episcopal Church is a tiny mi- 
nority, but it has had a colorful min- 
istry from the time of the late Bishop 
Charles Brent. My primary interest 
in the Episcopal Church in the Philip- 
pines is not so much her own work 
in the mountain areas, which are im- 
portant to be sure, but her unique re- 
lationship with the Independent 
Church (Iglesia Catolica Filipina In- 
dependiente ), which claims between 
two and three million ex-Roman Cath- 
olics. Here the Episcopal Church has 
a unique vocation, not so much to 
expand its own program as to help 
and serve the Independent Church. 
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This does not mean that the Inde- 
pendent Church is an “ecclesiastical 
satellite” of the Episcopal Church; not 
at all. It is a completely independent 
ecclesiastical body, though it depends 
on the Episcopal seminary to train its 
candidates. What a thrilling exper- 
ience it was to visit St. Andrew’s 
seminary in Quezon City, and see 
with our own eyes students of the 
Independent Church and those of the 
Episcopal Church living, praying and 
studying together! It so happens that 
the Episcopal Church has its missions 
where the Independent Church is 
weak, and thus far there has been no 
feeling of rivalry. The wisdom, cour- 
age, imagination, and faith on the 
part of the Episcopal leaders, Bishops 
Binstead ond Ogilby, and Dean Way- 
land Mandell will long be remem- 
bered, I am sure. 

Msgr. Isabelo de los Reyes, the 
Supreme Bishop (Obispado Maximo ) 
of the Independent Church, is an ex- 
traordinary person, who carries on a 
superhuman schedule in leading this 
unusual church. He jokingly said 
that his patron saint was the discov- 
erer of aspirin! We walked into his 
headquarters, which was an old 
building situated behind his church. 
The whole atmosphere is reminiscent 
of the primitive church. People come 
and go, bishops, priests, and laity, all 
extremely poor and so completely de- 
dicated that one immediately feels 
the warmth of the Christian family. 
Thanks to the kindness of the Su- 
preme Bishop, we were taken around 
to several parishes of the Independ- 
ent Church. Some of them look much 
like medieval Roman churches with 
colorful statues and ornaments; this 


is natural because many Roman par- 
ishes broke off their association with 
Rome to form the Independent 
Church. We were told that in many 
sections of the Philippines, public de- 
bates between the priests of the Inde- 
pendent Church and priests of the 
Roman Church take place. Romans 
claim that the apostolic succession of 
the Independent Church, which she 
inherited from the Episcopal Church, 
is not valid, while the Independent 
Church priests claim that theirs is the 
indigenous church and that one does 
not need an Italian passport to go to 
heaven! Understandably, the Inde- 
pendent Church is passionately na- 
tionalistic, and poverty _ stricken. 
But she asks no financial support 
from the Episcopal Church, except of 
course for the training of theological 
students. How these two completely 
autonomous churches, which were 
thrown together by the grace of God, 
can grow in partnership depends 
largely on how well Episcopalians 
can “understand” the problems and 
aspirations of the Independent 
Church. 

In a recent letter, the Supreme Bi- 
shop writes hopefully about his plan 
to build a chapel for the students of 
the University of the Philippines. "Tf 
and when the chapel is finally con- 
structed it will be dedicated for the 
use of students from the Anglican 
Communion as well as for ours. 
Priests from both churches will be 
welcomed and given all facilities to 
serve the future national leaders of 
the Philippines.” More power to you, 
Monsignor! 

Thailand: 


We spent some time in Saigon, 


7) 


. . inspire continually the Universal Church with the spirit of 


truth, unity and concord . . : that all those who do confess thy holy 
Name may agree in the truth of thy holy word, and live in unity 


and godly love” 


(American Prayer Book) 
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“the Paris of the Orient,” then went 
to see the famous ruin of Angkor Vat 
in Cambodia. Our trip to Bangkok 
was uneventful. Thailand is a con- 
stitutional monarchy under the hand- 
some King Phumibol Adulyadej. Of 
the estimated population of 22,000,- 
000, Buddhists comprise nearly nine- 
ty-five percent. Bangkok is becoming 
the center of Southeast Asia with all 
the major airlines stopping there. It 
is also becoming a conference center 
for this part of the world. The splen- 
dor of temples, such as the Temple of 
the Emerald Buddha, the Temple of 
Dawn, and the Marble Temple, pre- 
sent an interesting contrast to the 
new edifices of Chulachomklao Royal 
Military Academy and Chulalong- 
korn University. This is indeed, a 
place where both Anna and the King 
of Siam can feel at home. 

Although Thailand is an _ over- 
whelmingly Buddhist country, church- 
es of all kinds are represented and 
tolerated. I was told that many 
Buddhist children attend Roman Cath- 
olic Schools. Many of the students I 
met at the Christian Student Center, 
founded by the Presbyterians, were 
convinced Buddhists. 

Several Americans who were sta- 
tioned in Bangkok complained about 
the lack of church life there. This 
was not unique to Bangkok, however. 
In Tokyo, St. Alban’s ministers both 
to American Episcopalians and the 
Anglicans from the Commonwealth 
nations, while the Union Church 
serves other Protestants, mostly 
Americans. In other parts of Asia, 
however, the ministry to Americans 
is one of the neglected problems. This 
is particularly true for Episcopalians. 
True, they can, and _ technically 
should, attend Anglican churches. But 
this is not only a matter of ecclesia- 
stical jurisdiction; it is a very prac- 
tical pastoral problem. I met some 
American Episcopalians who had 
made a happy adjustment to the pre- 
dominantly British church situation, 
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but I also met many more Americans 
who were extremely unhappy in sim- 
ilar situations. On the other hand, 
some of the Church of England 
padres I met were puzzled about how 
to establish pastoral relations with 
Americans. Here I have no intention 
of starting jurisdictional disputes, but 
am simply reporting the situation as 
I saw it. Probably something like the 
American-British joint program of 
St. Alban’s in Tokyo, (which inci- 
dentally is recognized as an English- 
speaking congregation in the Diocese 
of Tokyo) seems to be a realistic 
solutions to these practical problems 
confronting the Anglican church in 
various parts of Asia. With increas- 
ing numbers of Americans being sent 
to Asia for short term service in the 
government, United Nations, and bus- 
iness fields, maybe something will 
be done along this line in the near 
future. At least let us hope so!. 
Burma: 

The situation in Burma is again 
very different. Of the twenty mil- 
lion people in Burma, the Burmese 
comprise sixty-six percent. The larg- 
est minorities are the Karens, Shans, 
Kachins, and Chins, in addition to hill 
tribes of different ethnic origins. 
There are about 600,000 Hindus and 
Muslim Indians, and 350,000 Chinese. 
For the last 130 years Christian 
churches have made strides among 
the Karens and other animists in the 
mountain districts. In the opinion of 
U Khyaw Than, executive secretary 
of the East Asia Christian Council, 
there has been no real attempt to 
present the Gospel to the ninety 
percent of the Burmese population 
who are Buddhists: ‘For the evange- 
lization of Burma in this sense would 
mean taking seriously the challenges 
and opportunities of the Christian 
mission among the Buddhists, taking 
seriously the resurgence of Buddhism, 
not merely in terms of its social and 
cultural implications, but in terms of 
its theological signficance for the 
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Christin mission.” The Anglican 
Bishop of Rangoon also stated that 
Christians and Buddhists have been 
talking at each other, but they have 
not as yet learned how to talk to 
each other. 

Even a casual observer is im- 
presed by the dynamic renaissance 
of Buddhism in Burma today. We 
were fortunate enough to talk to for- 
mer prime minister U Nu, and were 
deeply impressed by his sincerity 
and utter dedication to the cause of 
Buddhism. We were also taken to 
the Buddhist meditation center, which 
is operated by the First Accountant 
General of Burma. As one of his 
assistants said, Burma needs both the 
ancient wisdom and the IBM ma- 
chine. What the architects of new 
Burma are trying to establish is a 
Buddhist Welfare State, with Budd- 
hism looking after man’s spiritual life 
and a planned economy taking care 
of his physical needs. The problem 
is not so simple, however. The ba- 
sic question for such Burmese is whe- 
ther these two concepts—Buddhism 
and a Welfare State—are compatible. 
To quote Professor U Khyaw Thet: 
“Can a convinced Buddhist, who 
knows that the things of this world 
are insubstantial and worthless, bring 
to the hard and tedious task of de- 
veloping a still backward, and badly 
war-ravaged country the energy and 
perseverance the job will require?” 
Far more delicate still is the question 
for Christians of how the Christian 
church can relate herself to the reli- 
gious and cultural climate of Burma. 
Ceylon: 

We arrived in Ceylon shortly after 
a riot between the Tamil Hindus and 
Singhalese Buddhists, the two racial 
and religious groups which comprise 
the population of Ceylon. It was re- 
ported that more than five hundred 
persons were killed in the streets dur- 
ing that riot. There is a “third group” 
in Ceylon known as the English-edu- 
cated group—both Tamils and Sing- 
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halese—and many Christians belong 
to this category. The situation in 
Ceylon is quite complex. In the north 
where Tamils are in the majority 
many Buddhist temples were des- 
troyed, while in the south, where the 
majority are Singhalese, Hindu tem- 
ples were destroyed. The atmosphere 
was tense, and the situation was 
quickly getting out of hand. In the 
midst of confusion, a Christian min- 
ister proposed to raise money from 
among Christians to build one Hindu 
temple in the south and one Buddhist 
temple in the north as a gesture of 
the Christian belief in reconciliation. 
You can imagine what a heated con- 
troversy this proposal has created 
among the Christian leaders. It is 
not my purpose here to discuss the 
pros and cons of the controversy. I 
am suggesting by mentioning it, how- 
ever, that to be a Christion in Asia to- 
day involves many serious decisions 
which have far-reaching consequenc- 
es. The church cannot remain in on 
ivory tower; it is compelled to take 
risks if it takes the existential situa- 
tion seriously. 

No one who visits Ceylon will ever 
forget this beautiful small island re- 
public, cooled by ocean breezes in 
the blue waters of the Indian ocean. 
The mountains are green, and the air 
is fresh and clean. Driving along the 
Western coast, we went through 
many towns and villages which are 
heavily Roman Catholic—the legacy 
of Portugese rule before the island 
was taken over by the British. As 
we went to the two ancient capitals 
of Anuradhapura ond Polonnaruwa, 
we felt that the clock was turned 
backward. Even today, we can per- 
ceive in the ruins something of the 
ancient glory of Buddhist culture. In- 
deed, Ceylon was the motherland of 
Theravada Buddhism. In Kandy, the 
last stronghold of the Singhalese 
kings, one finds the modem and spa- 
cious University of Ceylon. Not far 
from the University is the botanical 
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garden of Peradeniya, reputed to be 
one of the most elegant in the world. 
Gracious, cool and beautiful, Kandy 
would have been an ideal place for 
the Third Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches. Unfortunately, 
because of the political situation on 
the island, the W.C.C. decided 
against holding the next asembly in 
Ceylon. The recent report of the as- 
sassination of Ceylon’s prime min- 
ister, Solomon Bandaranaike (who, 
incidentally, was born into a Chris- 
tian family and later became a Bud- 
dhist), by a Buddhist monk indicates 
that the troubles on this little island 
may last for many years to come. 
India: 

In the main, as far as I can judge, 
Christioms in Asia tend to be conserv- 
ative, theologically and socially. With 
notable exceptions, most of them 
want to move cautiously, trying to 
parallel the experience of Christian 
churches in Europe and America. Un- 
fortunately, this is precisely what is 
not possible in Asia today. New sit- 
uations demand new solutions! Take, 
for instance, the question of church 
unity. In South India, I had occasion 
to talk to may ex-Anglicans who had 
joined the United Church of South 
India. Notable among them was 
Bishop Michael Hollis, the saintly 
former Anglican Bishop of Madras, 
and the first moderator of the new 
Church of South India. Another was 
Dr. Paul Devanandan, able director of 
the Christicm Institute for the Study 
of Indian Religion and Society. These 
men are not sentimental ecumenists. 
They have acted on the belief that it 
is the task of the Anglican church in 
India to lose itself in order to bring 
about an indigenous church of God 
on Indian soil. They worked hard 
with the brethren of other ecclesiasti- 
cal traditions to find a “judicious” 
and not sentimental solution for the 
differences in their beliefs and prac- 
tices. Giving up the episcopal man- 
sion and the prerogatives of a lord 
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bishop did not disturb Bishop Hollis, 
but leaving the Church of England, 
which he loves so dearly, made him 
go through sleepless nights. Have 
Bishop Hollis and other ex-Anglicans 
made a mistake? I think not. For 
it is not the Anglican heritage that 
is supremely important in the final 
analysis. If the Anglican heritage 
has anything worth keeping, it can 
and must be “universalized.” In this 
special historic situation in South In- 
dia, by dying it was resurrected into 
a fuller and greater expression of the 
unity of the Body of Christ. 

Parenthetically, I might add that 
Bishop Hollis resigned from the mo- 
deratorship of the Church of South 
India, so that he could be succeeded 
by an Indian moderator, and he has 
stayed on in India as professor of 
church history at the United Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Bangalore. We are 
happy to note that he and Mrs. Hollis 
will spend some time in North Amer- 
ica in 1960. 

In North India I had some opportu- 
nities to observe the progress of the 
church unity movement, which seems 
to have many more complications 
than its counterpart in South India ev- 
er had. I was delighted to see some 
old friends at Serampore University, 
the oldest Protestant theological insti- 
tution in India. I very much wanted to 
se the Jesuit training center at Kur- 
seong near Darjeeling, but the lack 
of time made it impossible for us to 
visit there. The reason I wanted to 
see this training center was because 
of Professor William Hocking’s ac- 
count of the thoroughness with which 
the Jesuits are trained here in the 
languages, lieratures, and religions of 
India. Ten or eleven years of rigor- 
ous training at St. Mary’s produces a 
man of culture, who has taken the 
trouble to know the deeper phases 
and sources of life around him. Dr. 
Hocking thinks of them “as a sort of 
wing over Asia, poised, unhurried, 
with firm judgment and far vision, 
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putting the strength of their insight 
at the service of the work of the 
Church, and ready to converse with 
the traveller who has similar con- 
cern.” Of Roman Catholic priests of 
such a high caliber, I met only one, 
Dr. R. Panikkar, who was born in 
India and is trying with very little 
encouragement from his supervisors, 
to indigenize Catholicism to Indian 
life. From what I heard, the kind of 
training which Dr. Hocking spoke of 
is no longer available, at least to 
that significant degree. Dr. Panikkar 
lives in a small apartment not far 
from Benares Hindu University, and 
he knows, and is known by, many 
Hindu scholars. It is his conviction 
“that it requires a kind of metanoia, 
a sort of conversion and penitence 
to grasp what the sanatana dharma 
(the eternal law or teaching of Hin- 
duism) holds as to its own nature.” 

But many Roman churches I visited 
in India did not impress me, outside 
of their efficiency in organization and 
financial strength. Their buildings are 
modelled after rather unattractive 
European Roman parish churches, de- 
corated by mediocre statues and mur- 
als. There was very little indication 
that the Roman church as a whole is 
conscious of the artistic, cultural, and 
spiritual ethos of India. They are at 
least as foreign and as unbeautiful as 
most Protestant churches in India are. 
How often did we worship in such 
monstrosities, some of which had 
been chapels of British regiments, 
with only a handful of Anglo-Indians! 
After seeing churches and Christian 
leaders in India, I realized that men 
like Dr. Panikkar and Dr. Devanan- 
dan are rare speciments, either in Ro- 
man or non-Roman churches. My 
wise travelling companion, who was 
interviewing Dr. Ponikkar with me, 
afterwards commented that if a man 
like Dr. Ponikkar should be thrown 
out of the Roman fold, he will be 
thrown out not because of his pro- 
found scholarship (because Rome ap- 
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preciates schorarship) but because of 
heresy. And then he added that in 
the Protestant church such a person 
would not be tried for heresy but pro- 
bably would be condemned or mis- 
understood for his scholarship. There 
is a great deal of truth in this obser- 
vation. “The real lack, among Pro- 
testants,” as Dr. Hocking tells us, “is 
a lack of perception; a certain trivial- 
ity and crudity in the sense of the 
work to be done; a supposition that 
we already know enough and that 
more thinking is a luxury that can be 
dispensed with.” 

The Near East: 

This lack of perception seems to be 
characteristic of Christian work in the 
Arab world also. Our visit to the 
Near East was short, and we were 
there during Ramadan, which is the 
Muslims’ month of fasting; they took 
no food from sunrise to sundown, and 
all sorts of activities were curtailed 
except politics. Everywhere, we were 
warmly received and deeply touched 
by the Arab hospitality, which can 
certainly compete with our Southern 
hospitality in every sense. In the 
daytime, people looked somewhat 
lifeless and lazy because of the fast, 
but after sundown they made up for 
it with gusto. Walking on the streets 
of Cairo I was suddenly struck by the 
fact that Egyptiaons have all the pos- 
sible ethnic features one can think of; 
some of them are quite dark, while 
others appear to be quite Caucasoid. 
Then, as we ride on the camels and 
see the pyramids and sphinxes and 
as we visit museums, we realize that 
the Egypt of Colonel Nasser is the 
heir of one of the oldest civilizations 
in the world. This is where people 
came to from East and West, from 
South and North. The history of the 
ancient Hebrews cannot be under- 
stood without Joseph's adventure in 
Egypt and the exodus. Alexander 
and Caesar invaded the mighty 
Egypt, and the Holy Family enjoyed 
Egyptian hospitality. North Africa 
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was indeed the center of early Chris- 
tianity, too. Crusaders came, and so 
did Napoleon. One can read the his- 
tory of human race in the features of 
the Egyptian people. 

Today, Egypt is making her bid as 
the leader of the Arab world, and the 
dynamism of this revolution of the 
Nile must not be underestimated. But 
it is extraordinarily difficult to feel 
here the pulse of the entire Arab 
world. After the Suez crisis, outsid- 
ers thought of Nasser as an ally of 
the Soviet bloc. Now, as Iraq flirts 
with the communists, Egypt sounds 
like the champion of the anti-com- 


~ munist camp. ‘I cannot serve as am- 


bassador for a Red Gang,” declared 
El-Sayed Faik el Samarrai, Iraqi 
Ambassador in Cairo, and he was 
given political asylum by the 
Egyptian government. Nasser never 
lets the world forget that he is the 
savior of the Palestine refugees. 
Egyptian newspapers carry minute 
reports of Israeli ‘‘aggression,” large 
or small. For example, during our 
stay in Egypt, seven Arabs were ar- 
rested by the Israelis. Immediately, 
the newspapers blasted out head- 
lines: “Israel Preparing New Aggres- 
sion.” 

In other parts of the Near East, 
Egypt's claim to be the spokesman 
for the Arab world is received with 
mixed feelings. There are many pro- 
Nasserites, of course, but the feeling 
does not seem to be unanimous to 
say the least. We were in Beirut 
when the Arab League Political Com- 
mittee Conference met there. Our ho- 
tel was full of armed guards, secret 
service men, spies ond counter-spies. 
It was significant that not only Iraq, 


but also Tunisia, Jordan, and Libya 
failed to send delegates to the con- 
ference. A traveler in Jordan who 
wanted to cross the border to visit 
Syria was advised to apply for his 
visa at the Indonesian consulate, 
which was acting as a liaison be- 
tween the United Arab Republic (of 
which Syria is a part) and Jordan, 
who had no diplomatic relations at 
all! 


What of Christianity in the Arab 
world? Actually, we saw very little 
evidence of it, except for some old 
Christian shrines and holy places. 
Ecclesiastical commercialism, either 
in Roman, Orthodox, Coptic, or Ar- 
menian forms makes me literally ill, 
but the countryside in Bethany and 
the drive from the Dead Sea to Jeru- 
salem, for example, made the sight- 
seeing worthwhile. In Cairo we man- 
aged to find the English Cathedral 
on Easter Sunday, and were told that 
secret police were in the crowd. 
Whether it was true or not, I cannot 
say; but this indicates the kind of at- 
mosphere in which the churches have 
to carry on their work. Of course, the 
suspicion toward Christianity is 
nothing new; Christians today are 
still paying for the Crusades. In this 
setting, men like Dr. Kenneth Cragg 
and Dr. Trimingham are trying to 
find a way for the church to interpret 
the Gospel as the expression of 
Christ's ministry of reconciliation. 
The odds are staggering. Our mea- 
ger Good Friday offering alone cer- 
tainly does not begin to touch the 
multi-dimensional problem confront- 
ing the church in the Arab world to- 


day. 


A Parable 
One Arab told his friend that a certain person disliked him. 
“Why should he dislike me?” he mused. “I have never given him 


anything.” 


(Quoted from the Christian Response to World Revolution 
by Fujiko Yarranaha Thomas in the Intercollegian, Vol. 77, No. 3) 
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Israel: 

Crossing the Mandelbaum Gate be- 
tween the territories of Jordan and 
Israel made us realize the magnitude 
of the international problems in 
which all of us are directly or indi- 
rectly involved. One also realizes 
that religion can become the most 
stubborn factor in dividing peoples. 
One wonders how people on both 
sides of the cease fire line can sleep 
at night, but what can they do when 
the radio gives instructions on air- 
raid signals and sirens, and then 
warns: “We will add this sign if a 
real enemy attack should come so 
that you will know it is not a prac- 
tice.” I suppose one’s senses become 
dulled by living in a state of such 
perpetual tension and crisis. Israel's 
phenomenal accomplishment of culti- 
vating farms and building cities in 
the desert is well known. Here, too, 
ecclesiastical commercialism spoils 
the holy places—Nazareth, Tiberius, 
and the historic sites of the Crusades. 
Our guide pointed to the church on 
the Mount of Beatitude, where Jesus 
is supposed to have delivered the 
Sermon on the Mount, and explained 
that it was built by Mussolini. Oh 
well! 

Those who want to understand the 
contemporary religious ethos of Israel 
are advised to read Prof. R. J. Zwi 
Werblowsky’s brilliant article “Juda- 
ism, or the Religion of Israel,’ in The 
Concise Encyclopaedia of Living 
Faiths (Ed. by R. C. Zaehner, 1959). 
Unfortunately, many Christians dis- 
miss Judaism as the religion of the 
Old Testament, but the religion which 
has in our time produced the height- 
ened spirituality of Professors Martin 
Buber and Gershom G. Scholem is 
far from being a museum piece. The 
relationship between Christianity and 
Judaism by and large has not been a 
happy one. The memories of the 
Medieval Inquisition and recent out- 
bursts of anti-Semitism have seriously 
disturbed our Christian conscience. 
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How strange it is that many Chris- 
tians forget that Jesus and his dis- 
ciples were Jews, and that the Chris- 
tian faith will always owe the foun- 
dation of its contents to the faith of 
the Hebrews. 

The confrontation between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism demands a gen- 
uine soul searching on both sides. 
Neither side will be convinced by cle- 
ver arguments or pat answers. Ina 
real sense, these two religions repre- 
sent the two alternatives in faith. 
Judaism is committed to faith in God 
acting to reveal Himself almost auto- 
matically in the process of history as 
such, while Christian faith finds the 
true meaning of history interpreted in 
the event of Jesus Christ. The tension 
between two types of faith is stated 
clearly ond sympathetically from the 
Jewish standpoint by Professor Wer- 
blowsky: "It would be nonsense to 
maintain that the Church had chosen 
the easy way out by simply continu- 
ing to exist in the world and putting 
off the ‘Second Coming’ without sac- 
rificing her original experience. The 
opposite is true. The Church paid a 
heavy price for her messiahism. She 
sacrificed, or at least devaluated, ob- 
jective historical reality simply and 
solely in order to uphold her own ex- 
perience: The Cross and the Resur- 
rection.” Judaism is not only the his- 
torical preparation (prepaeratio evan- 
gelica)) for Christianity, but also its 
ever present corrective; accepting ei- 
ther role of Judaism without the other 
oversimplifies the issues between the 
Jew’s realistic faith and hope in ob- 
jective history and the Christian's 
hopeful faith in the meaning of his- 
tory as revealed in the Christ. As we 
were leaving Jerusalem, a _ historic 
scene recorded in the Book of Acts 
flashed through my mind. At the time 
when the destiny of Christionity was 
at the mercy of the Jews, Gamaliel 
the Pharisee advised his colleagues to 
leave the Christians alone: “If this 
project or enterprise springs from 
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men, it will collapse; whereas, if it 


really springs from God, you will be 


unable to put them down. You may 
even find yourselves fighting God!” 
(Acts 5:38-39). May we also grow 
in such profound faith in dealing with 
others. Shalom, Israel, Shalom! 


(4) 
General Observations 


After leaving Israel, we stopped 
over at Cyprus, Ankara, Istanbul, 
Greece, and at several places in Eur- 
ope. As we look back, the places we 
visited are no longer just names or 
spots on the map; everywhere we 
came to know people who are proud 
of their religious and cultural tradi- 
tions, who are struggling with their 
present-day problems, and who have 
hopes and fears for the future. In 
these times the whole conception of 
history as symbolized by the names 
of kings, sultans, and battles certain- 
ly does not do justice to the spiritual 
dimension of the history of mankind. 
We have to understand, sympathetic- 
ally and realistically, how common 
men have faced the crises of life in 
their own religious and cultural tra- 
ditions throughout the ages. Only 
then can we understand the meaning 
of the redeeming acts of God in his- 
tory, and only then can we have a 
clear vision and courage to read the 
signs of our time. 

Today, ony Christian visiting the 
East is compelled to ponder the 
meaning of the Christion world mis- 
sion. What we find is not always 
pleasant; strange things have been 
done in the name of Christ. At the 
same time we have heartwarming 


_ experiences, too, as we find imagina- 


tive and untiring efforts being made 
in difficult situations. We also learn 
how dangerous it is to judge local sit- 
uations from the outside. Everywhere 
in the Near East, in India, in South- 
east Asia, and in the Far East—the 
church faces difficult tasks, compli- 
cated by emotional nationalism, re- 
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vitalized Eastern religions, and the 
growth of communism. In this critical 
period of history, the paternalistic re- 
lationship between the churches in 
the West and the younger churches— 
that is, the indigenous Christian 
churches in traditionally non-Chris- 
tian countries — has been rightly 
called into question. But this pater- 
nalism has been so strongly imbed- 
ded in the institutional structures of 
our missionary program that it can- 
not be easily erased. Hence the 
“gradualism,” which characterizes 
the approach of most missionary so- 
cieties today. However, gradualism 
works only when both sides have a 
clear understanding of each other's 
stage of progress. And as far as I 
can see, this is where communication 
breaks down. It is not enough to 
send the representatives of the West- 
ern churches to various paris of Asia 
and invite the representatives of the 
younger churches to the West for 
consultations. Such “ecclesiastical 
summit conferences” are necessary 
and useful, but that is not enough. 
What is needed is a concerted effort 
to develop a deeper understanding 
and appreciation between the church- 
es in the West and in the East 
through many other channels, both 
official and unofficial. 

On what level and at what stage 
of growth is the younger church to- 
day? This is a difficult question, be- 
cause it varies in different parts of 
Asia. Also, it depends on one’s per- 
spective. For example, the church in 
Japan has an idea of her own relative 
growth, which may not be shared by 
the church in the West. And there 
seems to be a considerable difference 
between what the church in Japan 
expects from the church in the West 
and what the church in the West con- 
siders her duty toward the church in 
Japan. Similar observations may be 
made in regard to churches in other 
areas, too. Furthermore, what the 
younger church, say in India, con- 
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siders indigenization from her stand- 
point may be quite different from 
what her Hindu neighbors think the 
indigenization of the Christian church 
in India ought to be. These differ- 
ences and tensions are inevitable, but 
they can be “understood.” And “un- 
derstanding” is precisely what is 
lacking today. How easy it is for the 
church in the West to think of the 
Christian in Asia as someone just like 
any European or American Christian, 
but one who happens to wear native 
dress and speak a different language! 
It is not an exaggeration to state that 
the predicament of a younger church 
Christian is that he is destined to be 
schizophrenic, because he holds that 
the meaning of life and the world 
must be found in the Christian orien- 
tation, and yet from Monday through 
Saturday he has to live as though the 
traditional Eastern world-view were 
real. He is destined to live in two 
worlds, holding two  world-views 
which create a tension within him. 
This tension is especially agonizing 
today when he is caught in the whirl- 
wind of nationalism and the resur- 
gence of Eastern religions. And yet, 
this is a problem not only of the 
younger church Christian; his agony 
and his frustration symbolize the 
problems which world-wide Christian- 
ity has to face in the revolutionary 
world of our time. 

The ambiguity and complexity of 
the church situation in Asia present 
many problems to Western mission- 
aries or “fraternal workers.” Many 
denominational leaders are frankly 
worried about the increase of psychi- 
atric cases among sensitive and dedi- 
cated missionary personnel. This was 
not true twenty years ago. So what 
is being done about it? Many de- 
nominations still keep on sending mis- 
sionary personnel as though nothing 
had happened, and many young mis- 
sionaries go out with the happy illu- 
sion that the task of the church in the 
revolutionary Asian situation requires 
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no special training, orientation or 
“perception.” Fortunately, many of 
them wake up and make a significant 
contributions; some do not. In these 
times it is not easy for a Western mis- 
sionary to know clearly what his 
church in Asia needs and wants, 
what the mother church in the West 
can do and should not do and, con- 
sidering all these factors, what role 
and function he has to serve in the 
concrete situation. Those who are 
sent by American churches have an 
added problem, because, whether 
they like it or not, they will be asso- 
ciated with America and what she 
means to the rest of the world. As 
Commission IV of the International 
Missionary Council pointed out a few 
years ago: “The United States is now 
without question the wealthiest, po- 
tentially most powerful, most luxur- 
ious and most extravagant country on 
the globe, with a very large percent- 
age of the world’s wealth, and direct 
or indirect control of a large part of 
its natural resources. This privileged 
position creates suspicion, fear, envy, 
and hate even among beneficiaries of 
its use of power, as well as real gra- 
titude among many of them. No per- 
son or nation enjoys or feels secure 
in a situation where livelihood and 
welfare are largely dependent on the 
goodwill of another, however well- 
intentioned that other may claim to 
be and often demonstrates itself to 
be.” 

It is indeed difficult for all of us to 
read the signs of the time clearly. 
Signs are there, but they have many 
facets; and they have to be seen in 
relation to the global issues. The 
church can no longer afford to con- | 
cern itself solely with the mainten- | 
ance and expansion of its ecclesiasti- | 
cal institutions and religion can no : 
longer confine itself to that aspect of 
life which may be narrowly categor- 
ized as “religious.” Christians in the 
East can no longer expect the church- 
es in the West to be their perennial 
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Santa Clauses, while Christians in 
the West cannot remain uninformed 
about or indifferent to the real issues 
confronting the church in any part 
of the world. 


William Carey, a pioneer mission- 
ary to India, once boldly stated "Ex- 
pect great things from God—Attempt 
great things for God.” But the “great 
things” which the church must under- 
take should be interpreted according 
to the time and place. We are called 
to lead, to assist, and to obey, de- 
pending on the circumstances. The 
Apostles did ‘great things” by going 


_to jail and suffering, and countless 


others were no less true to their call- 
ing in doing humble chores, or by 
simply waiting. At the turn of the cen- 
tury,the Student Volunteer Movement 
stirred the imagination of American 
youth with the motto: “Evangelization 
of the whole world in our genera- 
tion.” I met a number of dedicated 
missionaries in Asia, who had taken 
up foreign missionary work as a re- 
sult of inspiration received in the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Movement. True to 
their calling, they went to Asia, build- 
ing churches, hospitals, and schools. 
They were not saints, and we can 
criticize their theological naiveté, ac- 
tivism, and lack of perception, but 
rightly or wrongly they read the signs 
of their time and attempted “great 
things” in their own ways. “It was 
not only the eye of faith, but also the 
eye of the Westerner, who subcon- 
sciously lived in the conviction that 
he could dispose of the destiny of the 
world, because the absorption of the 
Eastern by the Western world ap- 
peared to come inevitably.” (Hen- 
drik Kraemer) 


Today, however, no sane person 
even with wildest imagination, would 
ever dream of the “evangelization of 
the whole world in our generation.” 
Rather, the “great things” we must 
undertake in the name of Christ re- 
quire. deeper spiritual insight, pa- 
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tience, perseverance, wisdom and 
faith to read the signs of our time 
“perceptively,”” and to reinterpret the 
task of the church in this revolution- 
ary world. In Asia, this means, 
among other things, a genuine con- 
frontation with other faiths, either in- 
side or, more often than not, outside 
the churches. In our eagerness to do 
“great things for God," we may be 
too busy with stereotyped missionary 
propaganda, and forget that it means 


that He is, and has been 
there in the midst of Hindus, 
Buddhists, Muslims, and animists. 


Churches are important in Asia only 
as “creative minorities,” which can 
witness to the redeeming work of 
God, not only for those in the fellow- 
ship of the church, but also for those 
who are indifferent or even antagon- 
istic to Christianity. It is not the 
strength, power and prestige of the 
church that are important, even 
though they cannot be altogether ne- 
glected. And yet, so often, indeed 
too often, our efforts are directed to- 
ward the secondary objectives. Erich 
Maria Remarque in one of his novels 
(The Black Obelisk) speaks through 
a mad girl a mesage which is rele- 
vant for us. Pointing to the crucifix, 
she says: ‘We would like to get out, 
but they hold Him prisoner. He 
bleeds and bleeds and wants to come 
down from the cross. But they won't 
let Him. They keep Him in their pri- 
son with high towers and they give 
Him incense and prayers and do not 
let Him out.” 

Our trip taught us many things. 
Since our return we have been asked 
by many friends what we think are 
the “great things’ we must undertake 
in the name of Christianity today. In 
spite of geographical and cultural 
differences that necessarily qualify 
any sweeping statement, I am con- 
vinced that the task of the church to- 
day is to witness by identification. 
One must be a Jew to the Jews, a 
Gentile to the Gentiles, and weak to 
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the weak. The church is called to 
learn the meaning of a genuine con- 
frontation with others; to rejoice in 
any goodness and light as coming 
from the same source of all goodness 
and light, without degenerating into 
a sentimental togetherness or with a 
vague blurring of differences. We 
must learn true humility and open- 
mindedness in listening to Muslims, 
Hindus, Buddhists, Shintoists, and oth- 
ers about the deepest issues of life. 
We must pray that we will be en- 
dowed with the perception for read- 
ing the signs of our time, and realize 
that petty propaganda and prosely- 
tizing gimmicks are not only irrele- 
vant but useless. Furthermore we 
must be imbued with a passion for 
understanding while sharing, or shar- 
ing with understanding, with men and 
women, old and young, wherever 
they may be, and whatever back- 
ground they may have. 


“Surely,” says Father Trevor 
Huddleston, “if the Incarnation 
means anything at all, it must 
mean the breaking down of bar- 
riers not by works but by deed, by 
act, by identification. On Maundy 
Thursday . . . the priest takes a 
towel and girds himself with it; he 
takes a basin in his hands, and 
kneeling in front of those who have © 
been chosen, he washes their feet 
and wipes them, kissing them also 
one by one. So he takes, momen- 
tarily, the place of his Master. The 
centuries are swept away, the Up- 
per Room in the stillness of the 
night is around him; ‘If I, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your 
feet, ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet.’ 

It is a beautiful liturgy. How much 
more difficult it is to implement as 
part of the present-day Christian wit- 
ness! (End) 


“You are going as missionary to that country? But the revolution 
might confiscate everything tomorrow!” 
“We've been thrown out before. But His footsteps can't be erased.” 


We should not too sharply separate “‘life’’ from “mission” in the 
study of the life and mission of the Church. Both are rooted in 
God's act of reconciliation. What the Church is and what it does 
are rooted in who God is and what he does. For life ond mission are 


in reality one. 


Our life rests on our total dependence upon God. 


Our mission rests upon our total obedience to God. 
(James K. Matthews in “To the End of the Earth”) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


' ANCIENT JUDAISM AND THE 
| NEW TESTAMENT. By Frederick C. 
' Grant. The Macmillan Company, 
' 1959, pp. 155. $3.50 


_ This is emphatically an Overseas 
. Mission Society book, though the title 
, may not suggest that. Certainly the 
_ Church is crippled in its understand- 
. ing and conduct of its mission by the 
} tendencies which are Dr. Grant's tar- 
gets in the polemic parts of his dis- 
, cussion: a neglect of historical schol- 
, arship, rooted either in dogmatism or 
| ignorance, leading to a denial or de- 
| valuation of the historical character 
of Christionity; a modern Gnosti- 
' cism which makes the Christian reli- 
' gion ‘Christolatrous’ rather than theis- 
tic; anti-Judaism and anti-Semitism 
_ based upon wilful ignorance and pre- 
judice, appearing not only in overt 
and violent forms but covertly in the 
despicable attempt to exalt Christian- 
ity by contrasting its best with the 
worst in Judaism; a dogmatic bibli- 
cism that virtually substitutes apoca- 
lyptic eschatology for the Old Testa- 
ment and the seventh chapter of Ro- 
mans for the New. 


Have we a mission to the world, or 
is our task simply the enlargement of 
a neo-Gnostic sect of devotees to the 
dogmatically conceived Son of an un- 
known God? If the former, then we 
/ cannot do without the following: an 
honest historical appreciation of what 
the early fathers meant when they 
saw preparatio evangelica in Graeco- 
Roman Hellenism as well as in Juda- 
ism; a religion and therefore a theol- 
ogy that is soundly theistic, worship- 
ping God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, believing that “in Christ God 
was reconciling the world to himself” 
(not "God was in Christ,” period: 
Dr. Grant says sharply in several 
places that that phrase is mistransla- 
tion, and Apollinarianism to boot); 
an appropriation of the permanent 
and indispensible contribution of Ju- 
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daism to Christianity and an ap- 
preciation of the continuity of the lat- 
ter with the former; an understanding 
of the true character of Judaism and 
a glad willingness to judge it by its 
saints rather than through carica- 
tures drawn by its enemies; and an 
understanding and use of the Bible— 
the whole Bible—based upon a reali- 
zation that it belongs first of all in 
the context of public worship. 


An invitation to a broad under- 
standing of Christianity is here in the 
rich suggestiveness of a discussion 
that sees religion whole—faith, rites, 
sacraments, worship, law, as well as 
theology. More specifically, valuable 
guidance is supplied for understand- 
ing ‘ancient Judaism and the New 
Testament’. The rise of “normative” 
Judaism in the Tannaitic period is 
sketched and characterized as a sys- 
tem of piety, not of theology, a noble 
religion concerned with life more 
than with doctrine, and decidedly 
productive of saints. After dealing 
briefly with the distinctive marks of 
Hellenistic Judaism in the Diaspora, 
Dr. Grant turns to misinterpretations 
of Judaism and their bameful effect 
upon a true evaluation of Christian- 
ity. The view that Judaism in New 
Testament times was formalistic, le- 
galistic, sterile and moribund is simp- 
ly false. A great disservice is done 
to honest religion when such carica- 
ture is presented as a foil for the 
alleged superiorities of Christianity. 

As a corrective, the second part of 
the volume presents a marvelously 
succinct discription of ancient Judaism 
at its heart: the synagogue and its 
worship, shown in their continuity 
with the Old Testament (especially 
Isaiah and the Psalms) and as ex- 
emplifying a life of piety. The au- 
thor includes a reconstruction of the 
Shemoneh Esreh in its first century 
form, along with an early form of 
Kaddish and the Shema with its ac- 
companying prayers. There is then 
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an account of the “theology” of an- 
cient Judaism under eight headings 
Cas in the author’s Introduction to 
New Testament Thought), with reve- 
lation, redemption, religious ethics 
and eschatology as the foundation 
principles; and the messianic hope 
in all its (too often overlooked) va- 
riety. A final, sharp-edged chapter 
in this part deals directly with apoca- 
lyptic, showing that it is not identical 
with eschatology and describing its 
fourteen distinctive characteristics. 


The third section of the book deals 
specifically with the New Testament. 
Dr. Grant indicates in detail what is 
implied in saying that Jesus was a 
Galilean, then discusses the term 
Kingdom of God as used by Jesus 
and as used by the Evangelists, in- 
dicating (as in the work cited above) 
what must be taken into account in 
understanding the phrase, and final- 
ly characterizes the enduring inheri- 
tance which the church received from 
Judaism. The fourth part of the book 
is a single chapter on the present 
outlook. It begins with a statement 
of five ‘dogmas’ that prevent sound 
interpretation: "(a) ... the wide- 
spread notion that ancient Judaism 
was a "“bookkeeping’ religion, devot- 
ed exclusively to the establishment of 
personal merit and credit with God 
- - + (b) the idea that the Old Testa- 
ment was wholly concerned with the 
doctrine of the Covenant and the 
New Testament with Heilsgeschichte, 
that is, the rejection of Israel and the 
Mosaic Law ... (c) the “existential- 
ist’ theory that the first question, ra- 
ther than the last, should always be, 
"What does this passage mean to 
me? — a question which takes prece- 
dence over all the facts of the case, 
historical, philological or literary .. . 
(d) that exegesis is the result of per- 
sonal predilection on the part of exe- 
getes ... (Ce) the widespread neglect 
of New Testament ethics —or even, 
on the part of some persons, aver- 
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sion for ‘mere’ ethics in general and 
therefore for the ethics of the New 
Testament.” (pp. 140-142) 

We have here, then, three things 
of prime concern to one who is com- 
mitted to mission. First, an accurate 
description and just assessment of 
ancient Judaism (and by implication, 
much of modern). The essence of 


what one can leam from Moore, | 


Bousset-Gressmann, Bonsirven, Mon- 
tefiore, Volz and others is presented, 
with brevity, by a great expert, so 
that there is neither excuse for being 
duped by anti-Judaism in any form, 
nor blown off course by silly state- 
ments made about the Dead Sea 
scrolls. Second, there is here a 


broad and deep understanding of — 


Christianity. There is much shout- 
ing about how we must take history 
seriously: Dr. Grant does—indeed, so 
seriously that he has taken the trou- 
ble to learn a great deal of it! Third, 
there is a fully documented warning 
against some of the confining and 
distorting ideas abroad in our time, 
against prejudice, misunderstanding 
and shallow dogmatism or biblicism. 
Holt H. Graham 
Virginia Theological 
Seminary 


ANGLICANISM — A Church's 
Search for a Name and a Meaning. 
By Stephen Neill. Pelican Book. 95c. 

There has been much striving for 
a@ generic term to describe the family 
within the Christian Church which 
finds its unity in communion with the 
Church of England. In days of the 


British Empire “Church of England” | 


seemed a _ satisfactory description. 


But now with the empire a common- | 


wealth of individual nations, that title 
carries an association with the old 
imperialism no longer satisfactory to 
nations rejoicing in their own status. 
In Canada there has been a difficult 
search for a new designation. Agita- 
tion crops up in the United States 
over the unwieldiness of ‘Protestant 
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Episcopal” even when there is not 
disagrement over its meaning. 

Bishop Stephen Neill entitles his 

work “Anglicanism,” and while it is 
a term which has limitations, at least 
it is descriptive of our originating 
ethos and beliefs. 

The first two hundred and seventy- 
seven pages of this book are a clear, 
simple, historical and theological de- 
scription of the Church of England 
from the arrival of St. Augustine at 
Canterbury in 597 until the start of 
World War I. The remaining one 
hundred and fifty pages are devoted 
to a@ succinct country-by-country de- 
scription of the spread of the Church 
_ of England to most of the countries of 
‘the world. Two appendices describe 
how the Church of England is gov- 
/erned, and the state of the Anglican 
| communion today, following which is 
| a chapter-by-chapter bibliography of 
_ selected books for further informa- 
| tion and study on the periods de- 
| scribed. 

The essence of Anglicanism Bishop 
Neill finds in these characteristics: 
"In the strict sense of the term there 
|is no Anglican faith. But there is an 
| Anglican attitude and an Anglican 
atmosphere. This defies analysis. It 
| must be felt and experienced in order 
/to be understood.” He then goes on 
to describe the elements of Anglican- 
'ism and finds them to be its biblical 
| quality; its liturgical worship; its 
sense of continuity; the insistence on 
episcopacy and the episcopal min- 
‘istry; its theological learning; a wil- 
_lingness to tolerate for the time being 
what appear to be error; a confidence 
| in the truth that demands much of its 
members by appealing to the intel- 
' lect, the conscience and the will — 
particularly to the conscience; its ef- 
fort to be comprehensive, which leads 
to a life in tension—including diver- 
gent views within a wide range of 
agreement in faith and practice. 

_ This book, in content, viewpoint 
and irenic outlook fills the need for 
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a scholarly, clear and inexpensive 
presentation of the historical back- 
for modern Anglicanism as it faces its 
missionary crises today. 
(Robert C. Batchelder, 
Rector, St. James’, 
Lancaster, Penn., USA) 


THE COMMUNICATION OF THE 
GOSPEL TO ILLITERATES. By Hans- 
Ruedi Weber. International Mission- 
ary Council Research Pamphlet No. 4. 
127 pages, 7s 6d, SCM Press. 

I do not just recommend this small 
book for those readers of this journal 
who are in overseas areas where for- 
mal illiteracy is the basic problem— 
it is most emphatically for them, too; 
nor as if its author wrote as an ex- 
pert on the subject due to 40 years in 
the field with a record of astonishing 
successes (less than four years in 
Indonesia is all the laboratory he 
claims); least. of all because I per- 
sonally am engaged in overseas 
work where I have found his pene- 
trative ond ingenious methods of 
teaching without language to be ef- 
fective. (. . . And if I could think of 
other good and valid reasons which 
I could deliberately subdue I would 
list them, too! ). 

What I have found here is a double 
excitement: 1) an exploration behind 
words, formulae, conceptual thinking, 
propositional theology, into the gen- 
erative incandescence of the Chris- 
tian Gospel, and 2) a fresh realiza- 
tion that there is not one Christian 
anywhere in the twentieth century, 
doing whatever work, who is not 
dealing with illiteracy. 

If you are discovering that in some 
frustrating and terrifying way even 
the simplest, best-translated, most 
beautiful, hallowed and unsubstitut- 
able words in Christian vocabulary 
carry with them these days a kind of 
impenetrable callus, or in other 
figures, that our words have been 
squashed out of shape and our own 
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facilities for verbal communicative in- 
take have been battered by ava- 
lanches; and, if you are aware how 
very, very often even the best Chris- 
tims you meet “know” what they 
believe largely in the way they 


sense-making point of view which 
can transform and direct all of life— 
then you will find this wee book a 
thing of both fright and delight, of 
both warning and great succor. 


G.F.T. 


"know" a familiar tune, not as any 


Two Poems 


Eternal Father, 

Source of all perfection, 

Who, by thy Holy Spirit, 

Hast given to the Indian peoples 
Many excellent gifts, 

Grant, by our prayers, 

That they and their gifts 

May be brought to the sacred feet 
Of thy dear Son, 

So that, in thy holy church, and 
Through her faith and sacraments, 
They may find their fulfilment, 
Rest, and peace. 

Through the same thy Son, 

Jesus Christ our Lord, 

Who liveth and reigneth with thee 
And the same Holy Spirit 

Ever one God world without end. 


(from the Diocese of Polynesia’s “Church Gazette’) 


"God of Africa, be thou our guide in this our freedom race. 
May all our hopes of liberty materialize here on earth. 
God of Africa, this is your time to lead and command us. 
All we are fighting is to find liberty in our day. 
God of Africa, by whose power our fathers were not slaves, 
O spread the love for mankind our humble prayer, we implore. 
May all our present hardships cease and yield to eternal joy. 
Give us freedom. Give us honor. Give us greatness.” 


(By an African high school student, taking part in a movement 
to found African religion.) 


Your Christian school is all for Moslems and with no religious 
entry requirement? How will this further the Christian religion? 
We are here, aren't we! 
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